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New England and Other Matters. 


Our cover portrait is that of Colonel John | 


Hay, Ambassador to Great Britain, who, when 
Judge Day resigns to accept the chairmanship of 
the Peace Commission, is expected to succeed him 
as Secretary of State. Colonel Hay was born in 
Indiana sixty years ago. He began his career 
as secretary to President Lincoln. an association 
that afterward resulted in his monumental “Life” 
of that great man, and he has been successful as 
a poet, journalist and diplomat. 


A famous dentist of New York City—he 
was a native of Georgia, Vermont, by the way— 
died recently at the age of eighty-four, during a 
vacation journey in Europe. He was widely 
known in his profession as one of the first users 
of nitrous oxide, vulgarly denominated “laugh 
ing gas ;” but a circumstance that made a deeper 
impression upon the popular imagination is that 
he held the world’s record for pulling teeth. 

He claimed to have removed a million. It is 
a sad thing for science that such a man could 
not be fitted. with a phonograph attachment , 
undoubtedly he had heard every tone and inflec- 
tion of which the human voice 3s capable. 


Poets who plan to write ecstatic verses 
about the summer showers are respectfully 
advised to stay away from Cape Cod, both 
before and after the performance. The cranberry 
crop is generally a “‘stand-by’’ on the Cape, as 
everybody knows. This year, however, the 
continuous rains during the early part of 
August — which is the bearing season —- fairly 
drowned it. 

Owners of some of the bogs had provided big 
steam-engines and pumped away the water 
before it settled, but in other places it stood 
a foot deep, and under the sunshine that 
followed the rain, the berries cooked on the 
vines. 

All this means a Joss of thousands of dollars 
to the growers. Looking forward to his Thanks- 
giving turkey, remembering how that bird’s 
native dignity is always tempered with vivacity 
by the allurement of cranberry sauce, the reader 
will find it easy to sympathize. 


The cave in Putnam Park—the famous 
headquarters of Israel Putnam’s army during 
the Revolutionary War—came pretty near serv. 
ing base uses the other day; a horsethief 
planned to make jit a place of refuge. The 
fellow stole & horse near Westport, it seems, and 
drove to Redding. Therea band of Connecticut 
farmers organized to hunt him down. They 
chased him several miles and finally cornered him 
Just in time to prevent him getting into the cave, 
whence it would have been almost impossible to 
dislodge him. Then the fellow abandoned the 
horse and jumped into the pond, with the evident 
intention of swimming to the other shore. 

But by this time the farmers for miles around 
had scented the excitement, Armed with pitch. 
forks and shotguns, they came hurrying over the 
hills and, reénforeed by their dogs, surrounded 
the pond, The thief was a good swimmer. he 
floated on his back and defied the crowd , and he 
might have waited until after dark and made his 
way to the woods, had he not been so ill-advised 
as to stand upright in the water. A resourceful 
farmer—a candidate for the Rough Riders, 
perhaps—lassoed him then, and he was dragged 
ashore, loaded into a hay-wagon, and taken to 
Bethel. 

The State of Connecticut pays a reward of 
a bundred dollars for the capture of a horse- 
thief. Probably the outraged shade of old “Put’’ 
feels that it is worth the money to have justice 
done upon a rascal so presumptuous as to invade 
his historic stamping-ground. 

In the midsummer silly season the 
newspapers print columns of gessip about small 
persons and great, yet to learn the news of one 
enterprising American we still have to go to the 
scientific reports. That neglected native is the 
army-worm. It is pleasant toadd that Canadian 
entomologists have been studying him of late. 
They have found out what he likes to eat. 

The particular army which these war corre. 
spondents—we should say scientists—followed 
swept over thirty-nine counties and one hundred 
and eighteen townships, and moved at the rate 
of forty rods, one-eighth of a mile, an hour. 
Oats were the principal object of attack, 
although one-fifth of the worms raided corn-fields, 
and some few of them exterminated the wheat. 

Certain stragglers were cut off from the main 
body of army-worms and imprisoned in a box. 
Clover, beans and lucerne were fed to the captives. 
They ate the beans first. Probably the ancestors 
of these worms came from Massachusetts. 

Other captives, whose appetites seemed 
norma!,—that is, equal toa brick wall or a section 
of armor-plate,—were treated with other articles 
As between corn-leaves and cucumber- 
vines, the worms preferred corn. They did not 
like peas, turnips, beets or potatoes, and they 
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fasted two days before they would touch carrots. | 


Canada thistles they disdained. Sooner than 
eat celery they devoured each other. 

This, it will be remembered, is the scientific | 
view of the army-worm. 
farmers to hope that a new and less voracious | 

| species has arisen. 
| have never credited the army-worm with any 
| such epicurean preferences. On the contrary, 
| they say he will eat everything but Paris green, 
| and fatten on anything but kerosene oil. 


“The Silent Witness," one of Mr. 
Herbert D. Ward’s masterly stories, pictured the 
cruel hardships sometimes wrought by the law 
which requires that a witness to a crime shall be 
confined in jail until the time of trial, provided 
he cannot procure bail. No such suspicion of 
tragedy attaches to the witnesses in a “celebrated 
case,” recently before a Boston court; yet these 
men, six sailors, had been in jail twenty-five 
months, since July, 1896, and it was only the 
other day that one of them was so fortunate as 
to find bail, his five companions being at the 
same time given a measure of liberty—but under 
a deputy marshal's surveillance. 

These men, who were all foreigners, profited 
ip various ways by their enforced seclusion. 
They learned to speak and read English, for one 
thing. and they saved most of their witness fee. 
one dollar a day each. so that they probably have 
more money now than they would have earned 
had they been free. And yet it is easy to under 
stand that their life must have been extremely 
irksome, and that they rejoice in even the 
restricted liberty which consists in being out of 
jail under an officer’s eye 

This experience of the witnesses recalls the 
misfortunes of other men. citizens, who feel that 
they, too, were hardly used. We refer to the 
jurors. The case for which the six witnesses 
were held has been tried twice. It-is said that 
the jurors in the first trial did not know for a 
fortnight who had been elected mayor of Boston 
—a thing to cause an ardent patriot extreme 
uneasiness, When the second jury went into 
retirement (for six weeks) affairs of state were 
in a somewhat unsettled condition. but until the 
trial ended they did not even become aware that 
the country was at war. 

Both witnesses and jurors might be excused, 
under such circumstances, for cherishing a 
certain sense of wrong; but it is hard to see 


isolation could be attained through any other 


only men who have had to “grin and bear it’’ for 
the general good 


> aan 


Could Not Agree. 


“The Pogues?” said the old fisherman, who, 
the other day, was giving to the village doctor 
the gossip of the coast during his two years’ 
absence on account of his health. “There was a 
queer thing happened to the Pogues. They 
came to grief through too much affection. It 
was this way 

“‘When the old man died, one of the two sons— 
Peter—moved to the city and went into trade. 
He did well, and brought up his children to go 
to good schools and to wear fashionable clothes, 
and the like. 

“The brother— Reuben—and his boys followed 
the sea, so to speak, right here in this village. 
They caught bluefish and mackerel and cod, 
and shipped them to New York. Reuben did 
well, too. He built a house, had a piano for 
his girls, and all that. 

“The two families kept up a visiting acquaint- 
ance, and were very good friends. Reuben and 
his young ones used to boast of Peter’s fine 
house and gay doings in town, and Peter’s girls 
talked of ‘Uncle Reuben’s yacht’ and ‘rowboais 
on the coast.” 

“Then they were all very proud of old Dan 
Pogue, an ancestor, who fought in the Revolution, 
and one Zack Pogue, who wrote a book of poems ; 
and they talked of a ‘common origin’ and ‘blood’ 
so much that by and by circumstances caused 
them to make one family, and live together in the 
Pogue homestead—joint stock—share and share 
alike. 

“Well, sir, it didn’t work. Reuben’s folks, 
like most country people, held their help equal 
with themselves. Cook and boatmen sat at first 
table as good as anybody; but Peter’s children 
drew the-lines of ‘classes’ hard and tight. 

“Then Reuben’s family were friendly with 
everybody, while Peter’s had a dozen quarrels 
going on continually. They expected their 
cousins to take up their old grudges and fight 
them out. 

“‘Our foes are your foes, and our debts your 
debts,’ they said. 

“So they rubbed against each other at every 
turn, and now they barely speak. There’s a 
mortal coolness between them, and it’s cooler 
because their blood’s the same. 

“It’s my observation,” said the old fisherman, 
with authority, “that a man ought to keep his 
fences about him. Let him talk over them as 
friendly as he likes, or open the gate to visits 
from his neighbors; but let him live inside of 
his own fences. He’s safer and more 
respected. That’s true of a man, and of a 
family.” 

“Or of a nation,” said the doctor, under his 








breath. 


Heretofore, the farmers | 


how the ends sought by their confinement and 


means; and when all is said, they are not the | 517 
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It will encourage | | Academy, Seminary. Military School, Business Coliege, 


Art. Scientific. Music or Normal School College or 
University in New Engiano. Adaress. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 








Mase scnUerTTs. SouTH _BYFI 
DUMMER ACADEMY (Ho mp ieheot), Thor- 
ough preparation for Colleges and fochateal pohoo’s. 
Individual instruction. PERLEY L. HORNE. 


Powder Point School, puxsvry, Mass. 
Individual teaching Send for pictures and circular. 
¥ b. KNAPP. 8. B. 








The Cambridge School (For Girls), 


CAMBRIDGE. Mass. Terms high. No “extras” Com- 
forts of home. Mk. ARTHUR GILMAN is the director 


Boston Dental College. 


Geiost rene begins Sept 12. For announcement. address 
Follett. Dean. 54 Harvard Are.. brookline, Mass. 


ABBOTT FAMILY | School, Boys, 


E BLU ws 4 
55th year. Address - "uy “AB <BBO! * ¥ SON 


Phillips Exeter aden, Eee 


116th year begins Sept. 14, 1898. Eighty scholarships 
awarded to students of high standing. Six important 
buildings added since 1872. For catalogue and sllustrated 
supplement address HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal 


Dow Academy, Franconia, N. 1 


Both sexes: Thorough. Four-Courses; prepares re 
College , endowed ; vie 8 year. For catalogue apply to 
Principat F. W. ERNST. 


Cushing Academy, “ness.” 


Before deciding aye hooi you should examine 
the sevamtnges offered at “Cushing Academy. Cata- 
logues sent on application to H. 8. COWELL, A. M.. Prin. 


Courses: Classical 
University of Maine. Scientific ,Latin Sei- 
entific ; Civil. Mechanical, Electrica! Engineer- 
ing; Chemical; Agricultural eparatory 
Med —e Hud bar Schoo 
nses, includin 
Pense AN HARRIS. P 




















\ Matitary Drill. 
President Orono Me 
Williston caaaay. Academy for Bors, 

Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
ply a kew A laboratories 1 Physics ppm ne wd and 








Biology ew ag pete. ia! mile and — asey 
track. 58th y JOSEPH H WYER, A ae Nnelpad 
MM . Uneacelioa a ilities for ae in 

AGS Chemistry, Pharmecs. _meneny, Materia 
COLLEGE of] Medica,ete. Both 

M Excellent training “for medical or 
9} special students. 

Boston. Large laboratories. Catalogue free. 





Taught Practically 


and offices su plied 

ee raters) the 

Ess 

GoLLE GE. ys N. 

Y.Send for catalogue. 
SS 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS. 


Equa! privileges for men and women. Allowance for 
service in hospital and qd diepensati Nineteenth year 
opens 8 Sept. 20t CLARKE, A.M., 

Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. Seni for Catalogue’ 


Schoo! of Veterinary Medicine of Harvard University, 
50 Villiage St., Boston, Mass. 

The profession of Sp ee medicine now offers 
unusual attraction to ambitious young men whe wish 
to enter upon a remunerative professional career. 
Nend for Cataloque. CHARLES P. LYMAN, Dean. 


Short Advanced Method. 


Elocution, 


ae, Dramatic Action, Etc. * 
and p ) 
pth IAL MON THLY RATES 
Pupiis ‘rained or platform 
and fitlec orf ne Bo ‘atform 
Two Weeks ous m FREE. 


















camurien panepmcron ‘ocnect. 
175 Tremont St., Boston. 
Announcements free Est. 12 yrs 








Some soaps do but little harm. 
Some do much harm. 
one soap that 


There is 


does no harm. 
It won’t shrink 
wool—won’t 
harm fine 
laces—won’t in- 
jure the skin. 
Make any test 
you will. There 





is absolutely no 
MY MAMA 1 WISH MINE 


useo wAD harmfulness in 


WOOL SOAP 


IT SWIMS. 3 











| “PRISCILLA” | 
: COMPOUND. 


For. washing Art 
Embroideries, Silk 
and Wool Under- 
wear, Linens,Laces 
and Find Fabrics. 


GUARANTEED 
Not To FADE 
Nor SHRINK 


the most delicate 
materials. Gives a 
Lustre to Silks and 
a fine Grass Bleach 
to Linens. 

If not for sale by 
your dealer, pack- 
age containing 
enough to launder 
50 large pieces sent 
post-paid for 25c. 

Send postal for 
booklet, “ Story of 
Priscilla.” ilius- 
trated, mailed Free. 
4 PRISCILLA MFG. COMPANY, Box 51, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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1003 or anrs.s all diff., Spain and  Gotenies. $1.50: 50, 
‘COLUMBIAN STAMP CO., Arlington, Mass. 


cOLBY “ACADEMY, New London, N. H. 


#200 te a Year. Costengens. 46th Yea: 
Send for Calatogue. Rev. GEO. W. GILE. PRESIDENT. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INST., 


WoRCESTER, MAss. Courses of Study in 
MECHANICAL, CIVIL and ELECTRICAL EXGINEER- 
ING and CHEMISTRY. 194-page Catalogue, 
showing appointments secured b arg p> 








Sree. Expenses low. 318i year. J. K. Marshall, Registrar. 





Faelten Pianoforte School, 


CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
Second regular session opens September 12th. 
Send for Prospectus. 162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 


<_ Lowell_~ 


Textile School 


Complete equipment of Cotton, Woolen 
and Worsted Machinery ; also Chemistry 
and Dyeing Departments. Entrance ex- 





aminations will be held Sept. 22 and 23. 
Catalogue sent on application to 
WM. W. CROSBY, Principal, LOWELL, MASS. 


Gomers 





cacutanaie 


Chay i erexs: 


Thorough and practical instruction in business, 
bookkeeping and shorthand, preparing young people 
for office work and genera! business; pupils aided 
to employment; the tuition fees are #40 per quarter, 
$130 per year; our record of 31,800 pupils and 57 years 
speaks for itself; 58th year now open For free pros- 





X- | pectus address or call upon C E, COMER, Principal. 


666 Washington Street. cor. Beach. Boston. 


“It is Delicious!” 


Exclaims every Lady who has ever used it. 


~ SALADA” 


CEYLON TEA. 
The world’s standard for everything that is good and 
pure in Tea. Sealed Lead Packets only, 50c., 60c. 





Be onthe Alert Substitutes are being pushed 
CHAPIN & ADAMS, 206 State St. Boston, Wholesale Agents. 


Celt loid 


STARCH: 


Nothing Like it! 


Equal to double the quantity 
of any other starch Requires 
no cooking ; ready for im nme- 
diate use. For C Cuffs, 
Shirt Bosoms, Shirt Waists, 
and all fine laundering it 
is unequalled. dering black 
adapted to laundering blac 
goods as it does not ma 
gray streaks as do all other 
starches. Sold only in 10-cent 
packages. pee a limited time we 
will send for 3 trade-marks cut 
from 8 ten-cent packages our 


Patent Waxing Pad Free. 
For 2 trade-marks we 
will sen 
Patent Aluminum Book Mark. 

Test Celluloid Starch. Compare it with any starch 
in theworld, You want the best. Youcan’t know 
which is best without testing. Order rem your 
grocer; please write us tf he hasn’t it. 


Celluloid Starch Co., New Haven, Conn. 




















Proves Purity.”’ 


Leaders of the highest art 
of Confections. Their Purity, *® 
onneny and Delicacy are © 


Our Inimitable Package is 
a Special Feature. 
wos by most all leading dealers. 
E yene near-by dealer hasn’t them 
mH us 60 cents or 80 cents fora | 
pound package, express paid. 


ALDRICH & SMITH, 
ax Portland Street, Boston. 
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“WHY, MRS. WOOD, 


1 DIDN’T HEAR YOU COME!”’ 





one aside. 
honest little girl, and picked 
out only medium-sized ones 
for herself. Once her mother 
looked up from her measuring 
and sifting. 

“Why aren’t you eating your 
raisins?” she asked. 

“T thought I’d save them till 
afternoon,”’ Sophia replied. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” an- 
swered her mother. “Well, I 
guess I can spare you some 
for Beulah, if you want. You 
may take out ten extra for 
her.” 

Sophia clapped her sticky 


the raisins. “It will be almost 
a party !’’ she said. 

“I guess you wouldn’t have 
such cake at any party you’d 
go to,” said her mother. 

“No’m, I guess we wouldn’t,” 
the loyal Sophia responded, 
earnestly. 

She finished the raisins and 
then stood quietly beside her 
mother, watching her stir the 
dark, spicy mass and put it 
into two pans—the big square 
one for Cousin Emmeline and 
the tiny round one for her. 
Finally the oven door was 

















ITTLE Sophia Barney 
hurried up the school- 
house hill so fast that she was quite 
breathless when she reached the top, and her 


She stood still a moment, panting softly ; then 
she beckoned mysteriously to Beulah Wood. 
Beulah was playing “water merino tansy” 
with a group of girls, but she left the circle | 
promptly and slipped her arm around Sophia’s 
waist. 

“Aren’t you coming to play?” she asked. 

Sophia shook her head scornfully. She was 
a gentle little soul, but even the gentlest may 
possess some small pinnacle of pride from 
which, occasionally, it looks down upon the 
world. Sophia that morning stood upon hers. 

“My second cousin, Emmeline Green, is 
going to be married Monday,” she said. 

“Is she?” responded Beulah, looking im- 
pressed. 

“And we're going—all of us,” continued 
Sophia. 

Beulah gave a cry of delight. 
to a real wedding ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Sophia Barney, I should think you’d be too 
proud to live!” 

Sophia turned her excited little face to her 
friend. “And mother’s going to make a loaf of 
Great-Aunt Belinda’s ’lection-cake to-morrow. 
She’s going to let me help her!” she finished, 
triumphantly. 

“O Sophia!” gasped Beulah. 

Sophia squeezed Beulah’s arm joyously. 
“Isn’t it too lovely ?”’ she chattered. “We're 
going Monday morning by the stage, but the 
wedding’s at seven o’clock, so we’ll have to 
stay all night. I’ll be away from school two 
days. I wish you were going, too, Beulah.” 

“I’m so glad that you are!” Beulah answered, 
generously. 


“You’re going 














Mrs. Barney was going to | 


bake a loaf of her famous election-cake to | it was time to look at the cake. 


the next Monday, and that | mother. 


closed upon them, and she 
drew a long sigh, half of antic- 
ipation and half of regret; 
the first stage of the ceremony was ended. 
Mrs. Barney glanced at the clock. “I guess 
we'd better go and do the up-stairs work and 
leave the dishes just now,” shesaid. “There’ll 
be more to wash later, anyhow, and we might 
as well make one job of it. Come on, Sophia.” 
Sophia trotted obediently up-stairs after her 
There was extra work to do, since it 
was Saturday, and when they came down again 
Mrs. Barney | 


| carry. Everybody knew about Mrs. Barney’s | opened the oven door carefully, and the rich, 
thin, delicate face was all a faint rose-color. | 


election-cake. 


| by a great-aunt, and she had kept its secret | 


| 


jealously. 


| had taken first prize at the county fair. 
Yet certain resolute matrons there were who | come!” 
| would not acknowledge defeat, but wrestled 





unwearyingly with the problem ; 


most of these was Mrs. Wood. During the | 


last years she had achieved such triumphs that | | borrow a mite of cream-tartar. 


However much other housewives | | announced, critically. 
might try, no one yet had succeeded in rival- | I never made a better one. 
ling it, and for ten years Mrs. Barney’s cake | think herself lucky to have + a cake, if I do | 
I didn’t hear you | Sophia said. 


and the fore- | 


The rule had been given her | spicy smell floated out into the kitchen. 


“Just six minutes more it needs,” she} 
“It’s risen beautifully— 
Emmeline may 
| say it. Why, Mrs. Wood, 

Mrs. Wood stood apologetically at the door. 
“I’m afraid I’m interrupting you,” she said, 
| glancing at the table. 
I hadn’t any 


people had been heard to say that her cakes | idea I was so near out.”’ 


fully equalled those of Mrs. Barney, to whom, | 
nevertheless, the prize continued to fall because | answered. 


“You aren’t interrupting,’ Mrs. Barney 
“T’ve just been making a loaf of 


the judges had not the courage to fly in the | Great-Aunt Belinda’s cake for a cousin of mine 


face of precedent. 


Mrs. Barney, serenely confident, credited all | 


such talk to jealousy, but she was not above | responded. 
letting Sarah Wood understand the futility of | over this afternoon. 
so unconscious little Sophia was | to ask her.’ 


her claim ; 
radiant over the prospect of Beulah and a 
private ’lection-ake. 


| cake to the children. 


| that’s to be married Monday.” 


“Yes, I heard about that,’ Mrs. Wood 
“Beulah’s counting on coming 
It was real good of you 


“I thought Emmeline could spare a bit of her 
She’ll never know the | somebody’s hands! 


|her friend. 
little hands and beamed across | 





| 


| significantly. 





She was a very | sweet silence of that late summer afternoon 


interpretations were easy. 

The golden hours slipped away, and finally 
Beulah started up reluctantly. “I don’t want 
to go a bit,” she said, “‘but 1 know it’s time for 
me to. It’s been such a lovely afternoon, 
Sophia!” 

“T wish it wasn’t gone,” 
wistfully. 

Beulah 
friend. 


Sophia answered, 


turned her laughing face to her 
“You’re such a funny girl!”’ she said. 
“Now I enjoy things, but I just keep on 
enjoying. I don’t feel sad when they’re over, 
the way you do.” 

“T can’t help it, someway,’’ Sophia answered, 
soberly. Suddenly she threw her arms around 
“I do love you so! I couldn’t 
bear it if we weren’t friends —I know I 
couldn’t!” she cried, half sobbing. 

Beulah looked at her in wonder. “As if we 
shouldn’t always be friends!” she exclaimed. 
“Do you think I change, Sophie Barney ?” 

“No,” Sophia answered, “I know you 
wouldn’t. It wasn’t that—I don’t know what 
it was. I was just afraid, somehow.” 

But Beulah only laughed. “You’re a goose, 
Sophie Barney!’’ she cried. “That’s what 
you are—do you hear ?”’ 

“Yes, I hear,” Sophia answered, 
faintly. 

Three weeks later Mrs. Barney went to her 
drawer for the recipe for her Great-Aunt 
Belinda’s cake; she was going to make a loaf 
for the county fair, which would open the 
following Tuesday. To her surprise the paper 
was not there. She pulled everything out of 
the drawer; then she went through all] the 
other drawers in the chest, and finally every 
bureau in the house. 

When Sophia came home from school she 
found her mother excited, but determined, 
in the midst of piles of linen. Sophia stood in 
amazement on the threshold. Her mother 
called her impatiently. 

“Sophia, don’t stand there staring! Come 
in and help meslook for the rule for Great-Aunt 
Belinda’s cake. I can’t find it, high or low. 
| Why, *twas only three weeks ago 1 used it!” 
| She dropped her hands from the drawer and 
turned around with sudden memory. “True 
as I live, I don’t believe I ever put it back!” 
| She cried. 

“Then it must be somewhere in the kitchen,” 


smiling 


But her mother’s eyes had suddenly darkened. 
“Unless it was taken out,” she answered, 
“T’ll look, of course, but I don’t 


“T just ran over to/| believe all the looking in the world will find it 


in this house! I guess I know now why 
Mrs. Wood was in such a tearing hurry!” 
Sophia stood aghast. “You don’t believe 
she took it!’’ she cried. 
“IT haven’t said so,” her mother answered, 
grimly, “but it stands to reason that a thing 
won’t go far without hands.” 


“It might have blown out the door. It blew 


| off the table once, and I picked it up,” the 
| child ventured, tremblingly. 


out the door— in 
The door wasn’t open but 


“IT guess it did blow 


Saturday morning, as soon as the breakfast | difference—she’ll be thinking of other things | once before we cleared the things away, and 


dishes were washed, Mrs. Barney brought out | than cake just then,’ 


Great-Aunt Belinda’s rule. It was written on 


copy it, but she never had done so. 
viewed the paper with superstitious awe; she 
had al] faith in her mother’s ability, but stil] 


Sophia | 


she felt that the cake would not be the same if | 

| Barney’s blue plates, and beside it was the | table and looked across at her with clumsy 
Once, as her mother went briskly about | little cake, also iced, in an old saucer. Sophia, | sympathy. 

gathering together her materials, the paper | while helping about dinner, kept running into 


made from a receipt written in a book. 


fluttered to the floor. 


Sophia picked it up, and the pantry to look at it. 


’ Mrs. Barney laughed. 


She had gone into the closet and returned | 
a scrap of paper, yellow and ragged with age. | with some cream of tartar. Mrs. Wood took | kitchen and helped her mother move and lift 
Mrs. Barney always said that she was going to | 


it, declining to stop. 
my baking,” she said, and hurried nervously 
away. 

An hour later the wedding-cake, heavily 


frosted, was set away in state on one of Mrs. husband. 


then stood solemnly beside the table, holding | surprised to see it frosted,” she said, happily, | 


the paper in place with a little thin finger, lest | to herself. 


|it blow off again. When everything was 


“But you don’f know what mother’s going | ready, she looked up eagerly. 


to let me do!” 
“What is she?” 


‘**May I seed the raisins now ?”’ she asked. 


“She’s going to let me have a little teenty bit | swered, absently. 


of the ’lection-cake and bake it myself, and | 


then she said I could have you over Saturday | an old knife. 


afternoon and we’ll eat it together.” 


Beulah gave an ecstatic skip. “Oh,” she 


cried, “I do think your mother’s just lovely, | 


Sophia Barney! I know I sha’n’t be able to 
get my lessons, thinking about it. 
you wait till after school to tell me?” 

“T couldn’t,” laughed Sophia. 

“Well, I don’t wonder,” answered Beulah. 


Why didn’t | 


| 


Sophia ran joyfully for a cup of water and 
Seeding raisins is not generally 
an enviable occupation, but sometimes there 
are compensations. Besides the high privilege 
of assisting in the making of the cake, Sophia 
was allowed to have one raisin out of every 
twenty-five that she stoned. 


But Beulah wasn’t late; she rustled up to 


| the door in her fresh calico just as the clock | 


struck three, and a few minutes later the two 
“Yes, 1 guess you may,” her mother an-| | little figures, one carrying a paper of raisins | 
| and the other the precious cake, went down the 


She drew a chair to the table and worked | 
| with slow carefulness, putting the raisins as | 


| they were stoned in rows across a piece of 


Before night everybody in the village knew | paper; each row contained twenty-four raisins, 
that the Barneys were going to a wedding on | and when the number was complete she put 





| 
| 








| 


path to the orchard. It was still and warm | 
and sweet down there, with the sunlight 


goldenrod standing a-tiptoe to nod to them 
over the stone wall. 

Beulah looked around delightedly. 
believe the wedding will be any nicer than 
this!”’ she cried. 


Sophia smiled across at her contentedly. She 


wanted to say the wedding wouldn’t be as nice | Susan. 


“I’ve got to get back to| things, but her eyes were 


“I guess Beulah’ll be | unless I had to,” 


‘dropping through the thinning leaves, and the | she started for the fair 


that was when Mrs. Wood came in.” 
Sophia said no more. She went into the 


so dim that she 
could hardly have seen the paper if it had been 
directly before her. 

That night at supper Mrs. Barney told her 
He shoved his chair back from the 


“I should hate to think it of a neighbor 
he said. “But don’t you 


| worry, Susan. You can make a better cake 


“Oh, I do hope she won’t be late!” | without the rule than any one else with it.” 


“1 should hate to think I couldn’t,” she 
answered, but her voice lacked something of 
assurance. As she said, the loss of the recipe 
had “‘upset’’ her. 


| She made her cake the next morning and 


sent it to the fair. It looked as good as any 
she had ever made, and by Wednesday, when 
herself, she had 
recovered her usual cheerful composure. Mr. 
| Barney was unable to go that day, but he came 


“I don’t | down from the field to harness up for her. 


| She set off with his parting words ringing 
cheerily in her memory : 

“We'll expect you back with number eleven, 
First thing you know we'll have to 


because Beulah wouldn’t be there, but she was | build on an ell to hold your premiums.” 


too shy. Perhaps Beulah guessed it; in the 


Six hours later Mrs. Barney drove into the 
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yard. Sophia was watching for her at the gate. 
“Did you get it, mother?” she called, eagerly. 

Mrs. Barney’s lips were set repressively. 
“No, I didn’t,” she answered. “Do you want 
to know who did? Well, ’twas Sarah Wood— 
that’s who! Now maybe you and your father | 
will believe me once in a while!” | 

Sophia stood stunned and silent. Her mother | 
started on to the barn, but part way there she 
looked back. “I guess you needn’t have any- 
thing more to say to that Wood girl after this,” 
shesaid. “I don’t want my daughter associating 
with folks that steal!” 

Sophia looked dully down into the orchard. 
The apple-trees were bare now, and the golden- 
rod that peered over the stone wall was old and 
gray; but she saw again the sunlight dropping 
through the trees, and the yellow plumes nodding 
over the wall, and Beulah’s merry face laughing 
at her from it all. Without a word she turned 
away and went silently into the house. 

She did not want to go to school the next day, 
but her mother compelled her to go. She lagged 
miserably along the road, so that she might have 
no time before school opened. Yet, after all, the 
reprieve was a short one. The moment recess 
began Beulah danced across to her. 

“What made you late, Sophia?” she asked. 
“T waited and waited for you.” 

Sophia did not answer. She locked her hands 
together and stared wretchedly out of the 
window. 

Beulah looked at her in astonishment. ‘What 
is the matter, Sophia?” she cried. ‘You aren’t 
mad with me, are you?” 

Sophia shook her head. Then suddenly she 
put her head down on her desk, sobbing violently. 
Beulah, her laughing face puzzled and sober, sat 
down beside her, while others gathered curiously | 
about. | 

“Won't you speak to me, Sophia?” Beulah | 
pleaded, with a hurt tremble in her voice. 

“T—I can’t!” Sophia sobbed. 

One of the girls laughed significantly. “I'll 
tell you what ’tis,” she said. “Her mother’s | 
mad because your mother got the prize. You 
wouldn’t catch me meeching to anybody, Beulah | 
Wood! I thought you had more spirit!” 

Beulah sprang up, her eyes blazing. “I can 
just tell you one thing!’ she declared. ‘Whether 
she speaks to me or not, Sophia’s my friend and 
I’m hers, and 11] never look at anybody who | 
says a word against her—never, never, never!” | 

Sophia lifted her little wet face at that. 
Beulah leaned down and kissed her. “I s’pose 
I'll have to stay away if you can’t speak to me, 
but that doesn’t make a bit of difference to my 
feeling, Sophia, and you know it,” she said. 

Sophia put out her hand and squeezed 
Beulah’s; then she turned away and began 
studying; she had no heart for play. 

The weeks dragged wearily after that. Beulah 
had a healthy nature that would make its 
happiness always, and loyal though she was to 
Sophia, she yet could join merrily with the 
others while she waited for her friend to come 
back to her. 

But Sophia grew more silent day by day. 
Her father became anxious about her appearance, 
and spoke to his wife. Tlie mother answered 
sharply that she was giving her bitters, and she 
didn’t know what more she could do. In her 
heart she did know, and the image of poor little 
Sophia taking uncomplainingly her morning dose 
of bitters was one that spoiled many a day for 
her. 

Meantime, Thanksgiving was approaching, 
and Sophia’s pleading eyes followed her mother 
everywhere. She could not remember a year 
when she and Beulah had not spent Thanksgiving 
evening together, popping corn and roasting 
apples. She really grew ill over it, so that the 
day before Thanksgiving her mother kept her 
home from school. She lay on the lounge in the 
kitchen, listlessly watching the holiday prepara- 
tions. ‘Tsually she was eager to help, but this 
time not even raisins could tempt her. 

There was a knock at the door, and Mrs. 
Barney opened it, closing it carefully behind her 
to keep the draught from Sophia. In a moment 
she came back. 

“Cousin Mary Green has sent back the plate I 
sent Emmeline’s cake on,” she said. “She sent 
it with a note by Hiram Potter. Well, I 
declare !’’ 

As she opened the note, a bit of yellow paper 
had fluttered down to the table. Mrs. Barney 
dropped into the nearest chair. 

“Tf it aint Great-Aunt Belinda’s recipe!’ she 
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“© mother !’’ cried Sophia, pushing aside the 
old shaw] and sitting up excitedly. 

Mrs. Barney read the note hastily. “It was 
all my fault,” she said. “Cousin Mary writes 
that they found the rule sticking to the bottom 
of the plate. A bit of icing must have dropped 
on the recipe, and I set the plate down on it, 
never noticing. Well, it’s a lesson to me. I'll 
‘never judge any one again as long as I live!” 

She sat thinking a moment, then she started 
up determinedly. “I’m going over to Mis’ 
Wood’s this minute!”’ she declared. 

She took a shaw] down from a nail and opened 
the door. A woman was standing there with 
her hand lifted to knock. Mrs. Barney stared 
at her in amazement. “Why, Sarah Wood!” 
she exclaimed. 

Mrs. Wood’s face was full of nervous resolu- 





tion. ‘Well, I couldn’t stand it a minute longer,” 
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she said. “1 stood it till it came Thanksgiving, 
and held out that there wasn’t anything wrong 
about it. So I’ve come to tell you that ’twas 
seeing the orange on your table that morning 
when I ran in that gave me the idea. I’d thought 
of most everything under the sun except grated 
orange peel, but I’d never thought of that. I 
felt all the while as if I’d stolen the secret. 
I can’t give it back, but I can say I’m sorry.” 

Mrs. Barney spoke quickly. “Maybe you 
won’t want to say that or anything else when I 
tell you what I thought. I thought you took the 
recipe that morning.” 

Mrs. Wood’s face flushed indignantly. 
the recipe!”’ she exclaimed. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Barney answered, humbly. “1 
don't wonder you’re angry, but I had to tell you. 
I lost it that day, and couldn’t think how else, 
and when your cake took the prize I was sure. 
Why,” she cried, in sudden enlightenment, “‘it 
was the orange that I forgot! You see the 
recipe had got stuck on the bottom of the plate 
that I sent down to Cousin Mary Green’s, and I 
had to make the cake from memory. I’ve found 
that out now, and I’m thoroughly ashamed that 
I suspected you.” 

There was a moment of astonished silence, 
then both women began to laugh. 

“Well, I’m glad to have it straight again, I’m 
sure,” said Mrs. Wood, as she left an hour 
later. 

“And you’re all to come over early Thanks- 
giving evening!’’ Mrs. Barney called after her 
from the door. 

When she went back into the kitchen Sophia 
was stoning raisins at the table. She said 
nothing, but her little thin face was radiant. 
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Miguel, the Punka-Coolie. 
A Tale of Manila. 


yaaa HAD just moved into a 
new office in the Calle 
de Carenero. The coo- 
lies had transferred the 
furniture with slight 
damage, and 
three long and 
talkative Chi- 
nese carpenters 
were putting 
up a punka, 
or big fan which swings overhead—a 
novelty for me, as I had not needed one 
in the old office. 

At last the incessant, quavering gabble 
of the three carpinteros, combined with 
their marked odor of opium, sandal- 
wood and warm humanity, drove me 
outside until the work should be fin- 
ished. 

I found at the door a crowd of natives 
beside my clerks, who, it seemed, were 
candidates for the position of punkero, 
or coolie, whose duty it is to keep the 
fan swinging during business hours. 
Considering the harrowing monotony 
of the work, his pay is very low. They 
were all boys in various stages of dirt 
and nakedness, except one, whose ap- 
pearance attracted my attention. 

He was a tall, old man, neatly dressed 
in snowy shirt and trousers, with a fine, 
intelligent face. His hair was nearly 
white, which indicated a pretty ripe age, 
for a Filipino’s head seldom shows 
signs of grayness before he is fifty, and 
I never saw one in the least bald. 

“Does that viejo—old fellow—want 
to be a punkero?” I asked José, the 
chief clerk. 

“Si, sefior,”’ answered José, with a grin 
like an open piano, “he says he does.” 

“He doesn’t look like it,” said I. “Mira,— 
look here,—viejo, canst thou not find better 
work ?” 

“No, sefior,” he answered, respectfully. “1 
have a wife and crippled son to support, sefior, 
and I hope I may be allowed to serve your 
grace.” 

The old man’s Spanish was pure and good, 
and his replies to the few questions I asked 
betrayed an education far superior to that of the 
ordinary native. I was puzzled to know why he 
should be an applicant for a position generally 
considered beneath the dignity of any one but a 
half-grown boy from the wilderness ; but he was 
very reticent in a respectful way, and dodged my 
questions most diplomatically. 

At last I decided to try him, partly as a 
curiosity, for no other office in the place was 
ornamented by a punkero of such venerable and 
dignified appearance. 

So I told the others to su-lu,—clear out,—and 
ordered José, much to that worthy’s amazement 
at my choice, to install Miguel, as he called 
himself, in his position as soon as things were 
ready. Furthermore, I told José, with emphasis, 
to see that the other clerks attempted no “sky- 
larking” with the old man. 

When I returned I found the punka in place, 
and Miguel maintaining his dignity wonderfully 
on a three-legged stool, with the cord in his 
hand, which he began to pull as I entered, filling 
the room with a refreshing whirlwind. 

Thus old Miguel became a fixture in my office, 

















and performed his lowly task faithfully and well. 
He was always at his post when I arrived in the 
morning to greet me with, “Buenos dias, 
sefior!” He tugged patiently at his cord till I 
donned my jacket and riding-boots at five o’clock, 
the signal for “Buenas noches, sefior!” and his 
departure. 

The old man’s one drawback—and that only 
at first—was a persistent tendency to go to sleep 
| at his post. I tried to cure him of the habit by 
| sawing off one leg of the stool. This kept him 
awake an hour or two, but he soon found that 
by propping one edge of the stool against the 
wall, he could still take a little nap, and I was 
obliged to have another leg of the stool cut off. 
After that I had no more trouble, for the effort 
| necessary to balance himself on the one-legged 
| stool kept the old man awake. 
| It was so unusual to see a man of his age doing 
such work that my business friends used to 
remark upon “H.’s Punka Methuselah.” 

Now and then his wite would come in to see 
him—a dear old coffee-colored lady, with 
brilliantly colored skirt and starched mantilla, 
while her white, frizzly hair was adorned with 
| an immense horn comb. She was such a dainty 

old creature, and the courtesy with which she 
always favored me was so like that of a duchess 
of the last century that I could never hesitate to 
rise and bow with the utmost gravity, which 
performance created the wildest hilarity on the 
part of the first Englishman who witnessed it, 
and I had a bad time at the club table that 
evening. 

She would invariably inquire, in funny Spanish, 
if her husband was doing his work to my 
satisfaction, and I as often assured her that he 
left nothing to be desired, whereupon she would 
pat his shoulder in approval, and they would 
converse in their own language, all g’s and n’s 
apparently. 

One afternoon, toward the end of June, there 
entered the office an old Chinese merchant, Quin 
| Leng by name, who long before had lived in the 
| Philippines, but who now resided at home in 
| Hongkong, and came across the troublous China 


| Sea occasionally on a business trip. 
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MIGUEL TOOK THE PROFFERED HAND. 


nl 
| 


| happened to fall on Miguel, pensively laboring 


| at the punka cord, and he stopped arguing with 
an abrupt, “Wah-pia!” the Chinaman’s usual 
| exclamation of surprise. 

Then, with an apology to me, he rose, waddled 
across the room and held out his hand to Miguel, 

| saying, “Como va,—how goes it,—Sefior Ortiz?” 
| Miguel took the proffered hand with a stately 
| bow, and replied, quietly, “Muy bien, gracias,— 
| very well, thank you,—sefior. I trust it is well 
| with your grace, also?’’ 

All this was very much out of order. How 
came a high-class “Chino’’ merchant, and a 
mandarin of the blue button at that, to be 

| greeting thus cordially an old punka-coolie, 
infinitely beneath him in that social standing 
which the Chinaman holds so sacred? 

My bewilderment was probably visible in my 
face as Quin Leng resumed his seat, for he 
smiled like a yellow half-moon, and said, in his 
queer pidgin-Spanish : 

“That man, Miguel Ortiz, years and years ago 
was the chief clerk and ‘majordomo’ of Augustin, 
Ramon y Ca”’—a famous old Spanish house in 
Manila, long since failed and gone. “Did you 
| know that?” 
| 1 shook my head, and he went on: “He was 
| discharged for stealing money, they said. What 
|apity! I never believed it. Ah, Miguel and I 


| were good friends in the old days!” 
“How did it happen?” I asked. 
“I cannot say,” he replied, “but the story was 
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that Miguel was left alone in the office all that 
afternoon, and afterward could not or would not 
account for three hundred silver dollars which 
had been brought in. It is strange, also,” he 
added, looking around. “This is the very same 
office they had then!” 

“How long ago was it?” I asked. 

“Let me see—it was the third of June of the 
year 18—. I have reason to remember it well, 
for it was the same day that my gyodown—ware- 
house—was sadly damaged by an earthquake, 
and I had to pay eighteen pesos for the three 
coolies that were killed in it.’’ 

Our business was soon concluded, and as Quin 
Leng went out he laid his long-nailed hand on 
Miguel’s shoulder and said, smiling, “Back in 
the same old nest, old‘bird, eh?” And Miguel 
replied with a quiet, “Si, sefior.’’ 

So this was the story of my queer punkero, I 
reflected. Surely he had been amply punished 
by all these years of poverty and degradation— 
reduced from a position of trust, with compara- 
tive wealth, to living in a nipa hut among the 
lowest class of natives. 

How he had managed to live in the meantime 
T never knew; but it troubled me a good deal 
during the next few days to see the patient old 
fellow at his mechanical, ill-paid labor—with 
that crippled son to support, too, I reflected. 

I could not pay him more than other punka- 
coolies received without getting all the othe: 
business men down on me. Although I wanted 
to give him some employment more worthy of 
his ability, I was only the agent of a great house 
at home, and my responsibilities were too heavy 
already to justify my placing in a position of any 
trust a man accused of theft. I knew none of 
the other houses would take him, for I could not 
conscientiously recommend him, and younger 
clerks were to be had in plenty. 

So punkero he remained, till one day, during a 
rush of business, another clerk was needed at the 
godown to help check and tally weights. As 
no one else was available at the moment, I sent 
Miguel down. In the afternoon he brought 
back his tally-sheets, so accurately and neatly 
made out that I concluded after all to keep him 


| After the usual long-drawn greetings, we | at that work, for there would be no possible 
| proceeded to business, and were deeply involved | opportunity for dishonesty of any sort, and it 


would enable me to raise his wage 
slightly. 

So a new punkero, considerably less 
remarkable in aspect, was established 
on the ome-legged stool, and Miguel 
spent his days in the godown, reporting 
at the office late every afternoon. He 
displayed little or no appreciation of 
his promotion, and when on pay-day I 
handed him the additional pesos, he 
merely thanked me gravely; but the 
next morning I found his sefiora wait- 
ing for me, and she was so overpower- 
ingly demonstrative in her gratitude 
that she demoralized the whole office 
force for a time. 

One day in July, the worst season of 
the year until the rains come, Miguel 
had appeared as usual with his tally- 
sheets, and spread them out for my 
inspection on the big table which was 
built into the wall in one corner, like a 
shelf. It had been a handsome table in 
its day, made of some dark, polished 
native wood, cut in heavy slabs. A 
massive, carved leg supported the corner 
which extended out into the room; but 
its days of beauty were past. 

The thousands of big silver dollars 
that had been rattled and counted on 
jts surface had sadly dimmed its polish : 
earthquakes had cracked it, as well as 
the office walls and ceiling, and some 
great convulsion had caused the walls 
in that corner to settle, so that the 
old table tilted rather awkwardly, an« 
everything deposited on it had a ten 


in the prices of hemp and sugar, when his glance | dency to coast rapidly down into the corner. 


The day had been hotter and sultrier than 
usual, with that ominous stillness in the air that 
always seems to forebode some strange event, 
and I felt tired and stupid as I leaned over the 
sheets and tried to foot up the totals, while 
Miguel stood by, waiting for my final approval. 

The very air, stirred by the punka, felt thick 
and heavy, and the drowsy creak, as the great 
fan swung slowly to and fro, and an occasional 
sleepy cry from the street were all the sounds 
I heard as I muttered, “Fifty bales, seventy-five, 
a hundred”— and then I stopped, for the table 
was trembling under my hands, and strange, 
groaning sounds were coming from the walls. 

“ Teryremoto, — earthguake, — sefior,” said 
Miguel, calmly. 

There had been several slight shocks during 
the last few days, but none heavy enough to 
disturb us, and we had become quite used to 
them, so I merely waited a moment, and then 


| went on: “One twenty-five, one fifty ” —and 


that was as far as I got that day. 

At this point a heavy jarring came; and a 
horrid, up-and-down, sideways and diagonal 
movement of everything around us, together with 
the loud grinding of big timbers, warned us that 
this was no ordinary shake-up. Indoors was 
then no place for those who valued life and limb, 
so Miguel and the new punkero and I waited no 
longer, but dropped everything and dashed for 
the door. 

1 remembered, long afterward, that old Miguel, 
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mind than any other I know of, stood aside, with | Sefior Augustin, who turned out to be a good | from Sandridge village of a January morning in| rance and mismanagement. 
the instinctive courtesy of the old days, to let | fellow when the facts were proved to him, and | a sleigh, alone. 
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in the midst of a danger more appalling to the | wrote to Spain and found the only descendant of | woman of about forty years of age, drove up| luck’ with bees is merely another name for igno- 


me, the younger man, but his gefe,—chief,—pass | instructed the Spanish bank of Manila to pay | with an air of amused interest when Leona went 


out first. 
The clerks had stampeded at the first shudder. 
As 1 went on the flying jump down the stairs, 


which were swaying and cracking apart, a heavy | 


erash somewhere told of a falling beam. 


his father’s old servant a monthly sum which 
would keep him and his family in comfort for | 
life. 





When I saw Quin Leng afterward, he remarked | 
1 | that an earthquake in the capacity of a benefactor | mistake,”” Leona made haste to say. 


to the door. 

“I am Mrs. Strong, and I came in reply to 
| your letter,” she said. 
“But I am afraid there must have been some 
“We hardly 


reached the street just in time to see a huge sheet | was a unique idea, which was one way of | expected, in fact, we are hardly able to pay the 


of galvanized iron slide from the roof of the | quoting the proverb about an ill wind and its tga of a personal visit. 


building opposite and come swinging and clanging 
down, while a shower of broken tiles, shaken 
from the roof of our building, clattered on the 
sidewalk close beside me. 

From every doorway and a good many win- 
dows terrified people were running or jumping, 
and 1 was carried along with the mob of 
shrieking, praying and gesticulating natives and 
Chinamen, with here and there a pale but silent 
Englishman, toward the open square at the end 
of the street. A couple of ponies, struggling in 
their harness, added their maddened screams to 
the uproar, and a great, tame buffalo, stupid 
with fear, lay down in the road and allowed the 
crowd to surge over him. 

By the time we reached the open space the 
earthquake had thundered itself far away to 
the south, and old mother earth was in her right 
mind once more. 

“By Jove,” exclaimed a young Briton, elbow- 
ing his way toward me, “that was the heaviest I 
ever felt, H.! How long do you think it was?” 

A Scotchman, just out from home, vowed that 
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To this man, ’tis a goddess tall, 
Who lifts a star-encircled head; 
To that, a fine cow in a stall, 
Which gives him butter to his bread. 
Confucius. 
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The Story of a Bee-Farm. 


In Four Chapters.—Chapter II. 


F the bee-hunter had tried again 
— to steal our honey, we 
should have resisted him ; 
ae “S but he did not come back, 
re > — although we expected him 





Leona and I talked over 
the whole situation thor- 
oughly, and resolved to 


throughout September. It | 
was not until October that | 





it had seemed to him about two hours, but a 
more minute calculation brought it down to 
something like fifteen seconds. meeting-house. This 
Nothing on earth would have induced a native | hazard of new fortunes 
to reenter a building that evening, and we) was even more momen- 
“Ingleses” felt a mutual disinclination to do 80 | | tous to Leona than to 
ourselves. I had put things away and closed the | | myself, since her two 
safe just before Miguel came in, so I concluded | | young brothers and her 
to let things remain as they might be until | | invalid mother must share 
morning, and to go home and see how my house | with her the risk of giv- 
in the suburbs had borne the excitement. |ing up their city home. 
I found everything intact, with the exception | Indeed, Mrs. Doloff, ter- 
of my servants’ nerves and a few trifles in the | rified at the thought of 
way of crockery, and at last got te bed in a state | such a change, made her 
of thankfulness that things were no worse. | | daughter’ s decision pain- 
Mother earth, having played her little joke, | ful by feeble expostulation 
behaved in a manner more befitting her age that | or timid apathy. 
night, and I rose in the morning to find the! We might have sur- 
welcome rain at last pouring as it only can pour | rendered to Mrs. Doloff’s 
in the tropics, and the air cool and fresh. On fears, had we foreseen 
arriving at the office building, I found my entire the rigors of winter in 
clerical force assembled outside, waiting for the | that northern wilder- 
encouragement of my presence before entering, | ness. All our lives we 
and I headed a small procession up the rickety, ‘had been accustomed to 
but still serviceable stairs. city houses warmed by 
The office was in fairly good shape, all things | furnaces. Imagine what 
considered. The safe was rakishly askew, and | that old church, heated 
presented the appearance of trying to look around | only by a box-stove, was 
the corner ; and the old table had detached itself like on a “below zero” 
from the wall, vanquished its solitary leg, and | day, when the air was 
lay in the middle of the room, leaving a ragged | ‘awhirl with wind-driven 








become bee-farmers. We 
decided to establish an apiary at our deserted | 


gap in the walls, while the floor was strewn | 
with Miguel’s tally-sheets. 
work gathering these up, while I endeavored 
to open the safe. 


Suddenly a clerk on his hands and knees in | 


the corner exclaimed, “Mira, sefior !’’ 

“Que hay—what is it—?” said I, struggling 
with the refractory door. 

“*Pesos,—dollars,—senor! A lot of them!” 

“What are you talking about ?” said I, slipping 
over to him. 

There on the floor lay a scattered heap of silver 
dollars, mingled with the fragments of an old 
inkstand and odds and ends of stationery. I 
picked up several pieces, and on examining the 
dates, found them to be all of the coinage of over 
thirty years before. I was stooping in amaze- 
ment for another handful, when old Miguel, 


with a strange cry, shoved me aside with scant | 


ceremony, and throwing himself down on his 
knees, plunged his hands into the heap and 
examined them with feverish excitement, like 
the most grasping old miser. 

“Que tiene tu,—what is the matter with you,— 
Miguel?” 1 demanded, rather testily, as I recov- 
ered my balance. 

The old man slowly looked up. ‘They said I 
was a thief, sefior! And see, here is the money !” 
and in a flash I saw how it had all happened. 

I sat down in the nearest chair and stared at 
the big hole in the wall from which the money 
had fallen. It must have been lying on the table 
that day so long ago, and when the earthquake 
that damaged Quin Leng’s godown had occurred, 
the table had probably ripped slightly away 
from the wall, and tilted up as the floor settled. 
The silver and other things must have poured 
down into the space thus opened, which had 
closed up when the convulsion was over, and 
buried the dollars and Miguel’s good name ina 
common grave for all these years. 

Now was the old man grubbing among the 
dollars and muttering his wife’s name over and 
over, and I was forgetting my Spanish in my 
efforts to soothe him. The clerks were gaping at 
us both, and that utterly demoralized safe was 


leering at the whole crowd, when old Quin Leng, | 
a pigtailed vision in white silk and blue cap, | 


came toddling in to see how we had survived the | 
catastrophe. He grasped the whole situation at | 
a glance, like the wise old celestial that he was. 
It would be a, long story to tell how the kind | 
old heathen gentleman undertook to see that | 
justice was done for his old friend: how we | 


I set the clerks to | 


snow! Fortunately we 
set our wits early to 
| “fortifying” against the 
| cold, for else we might 
easily have perished. 

In November, after 
Mrs. Doloff’s luggage and 
furniture had arrived, we 
fashioned a “snuggery” 
inside the old house, 
which served merely as an outer shell to ward 
off snow and wind. Our little living-room, built 
up with boards, mattresses and fir and hemlock 
boughs, was about fifteen feet square and eight 
feet high. Inside it were the oil-stove and the 
old wood-stove, the pipe of which passed through 
the covering of the top. 
| Opening off this living-room were three of the 
| sheep-pens, which we roofed with pew boards 
j}and floored thickly with carpets and rugs. 
When we had finished they were snug little 
dens. We kept a fire in the box-stove night and 
day, and shut it close after it was filled with 
large fuel, so that heat was diffused through the 
snuggery. Mrs. Doloff was made quite comfort- 
able, if the poor lady could only have thought so. 

We obtained permission to eut and gather dead 
wood in the adjoining forest, and in October and 
November we girls and boys collected great piles 
of dry branches, knots and small tree-trunks, 
but long before Christmas we found that more 
substantial fuel was needed; so we bargained 
with Mr. Horr to furnish us with six cords of 
birch and maple fire-wood, cut to the proper 
length for our box-stove, at three dollars a cord. 
For a dollar a trip he also undertook to go 





post-office, and fetch us provisions. 
At intervals Leona and I sent Stephen up on 


very cold, that they were in one great mass 
inside the combs, and that the belfry was full of | 
white frost. As the bees were so exposed to the 
| wind, we feared that they were frozen. 

Several well-known bee-keepers to whom we 
wrote concerning the management and probable 
profits from apiaries, all replied kindly but briefly 
except one—Mrs. Cornelia Strong, one of the 
| most successful apiarists in the Eastern United 
| States. 

One day, about a fortnight after we had writ- 
| ten to Mrs.-Strong, a robust, cheery, keen-eyed 





occasionally to the village of Sandridge, ten | 
miles away, where there was a railway and a | 


the roof to peep into the old belfry at the bees. | 
He reported constantly, after the weather grew | 


We wrote merely 
to” 

“Oh, that’s all right. Don’t you worry a bit 
|about that. I came just because I wanted to. 
Something in your letter reminded me so much 


bees, sixteen years ago! 
| the belfry! That’s as odd a hive as ever I saw, 
| and I have seen a good many queer patents, too.” 

Stephen took charge of her horse, and we 
invited her to come into our house. She sur- 
veyed the interior with frank curiosity, and 
| laughed and continued laughing until she had to 
| sit down to recover herself; then she rose impul- 
sively, and kissed us both. 

“T know all about it!’ she exclaimed. 





“T can 


‘ie it all. You will succeed with bees. You 
have the grit. I can see it in you.” 

“I’m afraid it is only desperation,” said 
Leona. 


“Why, that’s what grit is—stratified despera- 
tion!” exclaimed Mrs. Strong. “You will suc- 
ceed. The bees will like you both, for you are 
healthy and your nerves are normal. Bees 
dislike nervous, jumpy people. 

“This seems like a good, dry situation here,” 











SHE SAT DOWN TO RECOVER HERSELF. 


Mrs. Strong continued, going to the door. “Nice 
the snow is off—fields ?” 

“Old, run-out fields and pastures,” 
replied. 


Leona 


clover and alsike; but buckwheat will grow on 
the poorest soil, and blossom. I give the farmers 
near my apiary all the seed buckwheat they will 


pounds of box-honey from every acre of buck- 
wheat blossoms. 

“T noticed orchards all the way along from 
Sandridge here,” Mrs. Strong went on. ‘‘Apple- 
blossoms yield the very best of honey; and there 
are lots of sugar-maples. My bees get a great 
deal from the maples, particularly when the 


little cracks in the bark of the branclies, from 
which sap exudes and candies.” 

“But our friends think the winters here will 
prove too severe,”’ Leona said. 

“Nonsense!” cried our cheery visitor. “You 
could winter bees in Greenland, if you gave them 
enough to eat and kept them in a dry, clean 
place. 
will be just the right place to winter bees in. 
Divide off fifteen feet of it with a light partition, 
| from floor to ceiling, whitewash it, and make 
it clean and sweet. Then put up three cross- 
shelves four feet high, for the hives to rest on 





stands. 


forty degrees; if you can contrive to keep it 
|at that throughout the winter, so much the 
better. 
look sharp to these things, and I will warrant a 


without losing two.” 

“That would be good luck, indeed!” Leona 
exclaimed. 

“Luck!” cried Mrs. Strong, turning quickly at | 
that word. “There is no luck about it! ‘Bad | 





She was regarding the belfry | art, 
| patient study is required to master it. 


of my own case, when I first thought of keeping | 
So your bees are in | 


southerly slope. What is the land in front when | 


“Pity it isn’t fertile, so as to keep it in white | 


agree to sow. Bees will gather two hundred | 


winter has been severe and the frost causes | 


The north end of this old meeting-house | 


when you fetch them in from their summer | 
Darken the windows, and during cold | 
snaps raise the temperature with an oil-stove to | 


Cleanliness, dry air, sufficient food — | 
|of Italian bees, and you had better make little 
hundred stocks of bees can be wintered here | 
| those old horse-sheds back of the house. 


| thing about the price of the bees. 
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Bee-keeping is an 
exact science. Close, 
Intelli- 
gence of a high order and expert knowledge 
are required to handle bees with profit and 
pleasure. I say pleasure!’ she exclaimed, with 
enthusiasm ; “for when you have learned exactly 
how to control bees, no occupation can compare 
with it for real enjoyment,” 

“But don’t they sting sometimes ?” I asked. 

“Not after you learn how to handle them. I 
was among my bees every day last season, 
hiving, ‘Italianizing,’ removing and transferring 
queens, and was not stung once, although I now 
work with bare hands and arms. You will do 
so in time, too: but of course, for the first few 
seasons you will protect your faces with veils 
and your hands with thick gloves, Then, too, 
you must use hives in which you can regulate 
your bees and the honey which they gather 
without disturbing them greatly. I will send 
you three hives of this kind, such as I make 
myself, all with my own hands. You should 
also learn to do this.” 

“Won’t you tell us what you mean by Italian- 
izing?” Leona asked. 

“Oh, that is merely changing a swarm of our 
native black bees into Italian bees, by taking out 
the native black queen bee and replacing her by 
an Italian queen. By so doing you will have 
a purely Italian stock in the hive within ten 
weeks, for all the eggs that the new queen lays 
will hatch Italians, and as the worker bees are 
short-lived and the male drones are soon killed, 
the original black swarm soon dies out. 1 use 
two of my swarms on pur- 
pose to propagate Italian 
queens and little swarms, 
called nucleus swarms, 
for which there is a con- 
stant demand. 

“You will come to do 
this, too,” she went on. 
“It is a profitable branch 
of the business. Your 
belfry swarm is probably 
composed of native black 
bees. If it survives the 
winter, it will probably 
send off colony swarms 
next season. These you 
must capture and hive if 
you can, and they should 
be Italianized at onee.”’ 

“The Italian bees are 
really better ?’’ I asked. 

“Oh yes, they are har- 
dier, better workers and 
stronger, and they gather 
honey from many flowers 
which native bees neglect. 
Then, too, they are hand- 
somer, being of a fine 
golden color, and are pref- 
erable altogether. But I 
am curious to see your 
belfry swarm,” said Mrs, 
Strong, and went outside 
to look up to them. “Is 
there no way of climbing 
up? I should like to see 
how they are prospering 
aloft there. Couldn’t we 
borrow a ladder ?’’ 
| “Why, yes, I think so, if you dared climb it,” 
Leona replied. 

“You furnish the ladder and I will furnish 
the climbing!” cried our visitor, with a buoyant 
| laugh. 

Stephen thereupon set off with her horse and 
sleigh for Mr. Horr’s pjace, and soon returned, 
dragging a long ladder behind in the snowy road. 
| When we had erected the ladder against the 
front gable, Mrs. Strong threw aside her sealskin 
| jacket and went up without more ado. Presently 
she descended to obtain a hammer, then went up 
again, and removed several slats of the lattice on 
the south side. She reached her hand in to pull 
over the bees, and even put ber head inside the 
belfry, so much was she interested; and all the 
while she stood composedly on the very topmost 
round of the ladder. 

“This is very interesting!’’ Mrs. Strong ex- 
| claimed, when she came down. “It’s a terribly 
bleak place up there. There is positively nothing 
but the combs to protect those bees from the 
wind! But there are so many of them, and they 
have such a plenty of honey, I think they will 
winter all right. 

“T wouldn’t have missed seeing that for any- 
| thing,”’ she added. 
| Our amiable visitor remained to lunch with 
| us, talked constantly of bees, and taught us more 
of bee-keeping in one day than we had learned 
before in our lives. 

“Girls, I like you,” she said to us, when at 
length she got in her sleigh to drive back to 
Sandridge, to take the afternoon train. “You 
are the right sort. You will succeed. Stick to 
your plan. Take a good strong grip on it. As 
soon as it gets warm I will send you two swarms 


founded on very 


sheds over them. You can take the lumber from 


“No, no,” she continued, when we said some- 
“Not now, at 
least. Three years hence, when you have fifty 
swarms of your own, you may pay for them, if 
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you want to, at the current price then. Good-by. 


Come here, you two little adventurers, and let | only to the lowermost branches, while the limb 


me kiss you both again. I like you, and I’m 
going to help you all I can.” 

With a merry jingle of bells Mrs. Strong was 
gone, but she had put her own spirit into both of 
us, and from that day on, despite all our subse- 


quent mishaps, our hearts never failed us. 


Mrs. Doloff, who had met Mrs. Strong only at | Doloff from the window. 
luncheon, and had crept immediately afterward | 


away to her sheep-pen, now came forth, looking 


much disturbed. “Has that terrible woman 
gone?” she asked. 

“Why, mother, 1 think she is lovely!’ Leona 
exclaimed. 


Mrs. Doloff sighed. She had not approved 
Mrs. Strong’s vigorous ways and her readiness 
to climb ladders, and that sigh meant, besides, 
reproach, discontent, and a disposition to make 
every one about her feel as uncomfortable as she 
possibly could. : 

“Now, mother,” Leona said, with heat, “we 
may as well face the facts! How could we have 
paid our city rent and city bills this winter? 
Your money was all gone, and you know very 
well that I did not earn enough to pay one-half 
our expenses there.” 

“Oh, I am sure there would have been some 
way provided,” replied Mrs. Doloff, with feeble 
persistence; and Leona, like the sensible and 
dutiful daughter she is, saw the folly of discussing 
the matter, and so dropped the subject. 

Much as Mrs. Doloff’s constant complainings 
irritated me that winter, I admit that it was a 
season of privation for her, and that she was 
deserving of our pity ; but people who are forever 
pitying themselves and complaining are a sad 
burden to others. However, we were all good 
and tender to Leona’s mother, although she made 
more dreary a winter that was dreary enough of 
necessity. 

Very early in April the bees in the old belfry 
showed themselves alive by sending forth pion- 
eers to the sugar-maples in the pastures and 
along the borders of the woodland. 

On the last day of the month we received a 
letter from Mrs. Strong, saying that she had that 
day shipped “‘by express, prepaid,” two hives of 
Italians, and by freight three empty hives. She 
wrote, among other things, explicit directions 
how to make stands for the hives, and what size 
to make the sheds to be placed over them. 

“My bees keep me busy now,” she added, 
“but I shall come to see you in June, for a few 
hours, at ‘east, and show you how to Italianize 
and how to control swarming. If you have any 
spare money this spring, Mr. Swett, at Sandridge, 
has ‘natives’ to sell, I hear, at ten dollars a 
swarm. That is cheaper than Italians, and you 
can Italianize them ; it will give you practice. 

“Look out for swarms from the old belfry,” 
she added in a postcript. 

We bought two swarms at Sandridge, and had 
them brought to us on the same day that Mr. 
Horr drew home the two hives of Italian bees 
from the railroad station. We hired a carpenter 
for a day to build the little sheds, 
and beneath them the stands de- 
signed to raise the hives fifteen 
inches from the ground. 

The bees arrived on the third of 
May, late in the afternoon. We 
kept them confined to the hives till 
the following morning. Then, as 
soon as we removed the bits of wire 
netting from over the entrances, 
many bees issued forth, and it was most interest- 
ing to see each bee winging to and fro to take 
its bearings in the new location, and then 
describe a circle or two before setting off in 
quest of honey. 

Mother Doloff got stung twice that day, and 
naturally shut herself up indoors to make a great 
ado over her unfortunate lot in life. 

When we got our next mail, we found in it 
another letter from Mrs. Strong. “That is a 
large, formidable swarm in that belfry, and it 
may take a notion to rob your new hives,” she 
wrote. “Watch. If you find they are robbing, 
narrow the entrances of your hives so that only 
one bee can enter at a time. Never wholly close 
the entrances, or your bees will suffocate. Never 
throw hot water at the robbers— that is barbarous 
and unscientific. If the robbers persist, I will 


come and show you how to thwart them by a} 


method which you cannot practise without an 
object-lesson.’’ 

The month of May was sunny and fairly 
warm, and our bees were evidently gathering 
honey. We watched them nearly all the time, 
yet when the first colony swarm left the belfry 
we were taken by surprise. It was Sammy who 
first caught sight of it as it hung to the drooping, 
leafy branch of a large basswood-tree, almost on 
a level with the belfry. 

Leona and I ran out at once. A mass of 
black bees as large as a man’s sleeve was 
clinging high up on the basswood, and about it 
the air was dark with others on the wing, and a 
black trail of bees seemed to stretch through the 
air back to the belfry. 

We had a clean, new hive, a line, veils, gloves 
and a short ladder all in readiness, but when 
we marked the height at which the bees were 
clinging, Leona looked at me in dismay. “Can 
we ever get up there?” she said. 

“We must,” said I. “We mustn’t lose that 
fine, great swarm of bees!’ 

I brought the hive and placed it on the ground 











THE YOUTH’S 


beneath the tree, but the ladder would reach 


the bees were on was at least twenty-five feet 
higher. Stephen thought he could climb up the 
tree-trunk, from limb to limb, above the ladder. 
“TI would try it if I wasn’t afraid they would 
sting me!”’ he exclaimed. 
“They would sting you to death!’ cried Mrs. 


But Stephen concluded to try it after we had 
tied a veil over his head and hat, and also tied 
his jacket-sleeves down over 
the wrists of the gloves. He 





| ascended easily, steadied him- 


self against the trunk of the 
tree, attached the line to the 
branch the bees were on, 
and ran the other end up 
over another limb, so as to 
be able to saw off the branch 
and lower it slowly with the 
bees upon it. 

Just as he was about to 
begin sawing, a bee inserted 
its sting where the veil rested 
against Stephen’s uplifted 
nose. He dropped his saw 
with a yell. As there were 
scores of bees around his 
head, he thought he had 
been stung a dozen times. 
The words of encouragement 
which we called out to him 
failed to keep him up there 
another moment. Down he 
came, almost as fast 
as the saw, and danced 
about and rubbed his 
nose. 

“Oh, you poor boy! 

My poor, dear child!” 
wailed Mrs. Doloff in 
heart-broken tones 
from her window, but 
dodged her head back 
inside as a bee came 
that way. 

Leona glanced at 
me. “It will never do 
to delay long,” she 
exclaimed, ‘‘or the bees 
will leave! I’m going up there, Edith!” and 
donning veil and gloves, she seized the saw and 
started up the ladder. 

Epiru AMES FAIRFIELD. 
(To be continued.) 
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GOOD AND EVIL. 
O, why is the good of man we a mixt? 
Never were days ze calléd 
But one night went betwixt. 
T. Campion. 
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A Teamster at Gettysburg. 


HE steamer from Newbern, 
that carried the wagon-train 
of which Jim Wright had 
charge, proceeded directly to 
Baltimore. At this place all 

., Of the officers’ baggage and 

the camp equipage of the 

76th regiment were uncere- 
moniously dumped out. The 

‘ wagons were then reloaded 
with ammunition, placed with the mules on the 
cars, and rushed to the front. 

Tt was late in the afternoon of July second 
when Jim’s wagons reached the vicinity of 
Gettysburg. All day they had heard the sound 
of cannon, and toward noon had met streams 
of wounded and squads of prisoners under 
guard. 

Now the officers were continually hurrying the 
trains forward, and as Jim’s teams were in 
excellent condition, his train was in advance of 
the others. He could hear musketry rattling 
furiously over beyond the hills on the left side of 
the Taneytown road, when a staff officer came 
galloping up to the wagons. 

“What have you in those wagons?” he 
demanded. 

“Ammunition, sir; E. B. cartridges, calibre 
.58,”” answered Jim, promptly. 

“Good! Get those wagons up to the front as 
quickly as possible! Kill your teams if necessary, 
but get there! The left of our line is being 
flanked, and the men are nearly out of ammuni- 
tion. Hurry, for God’s sake, hurry!” 

“Show me where to go, captain, and I’ll shove 
those wagons there as quick as mules can take 
them,” answered Jim. 

“Come on!” The officer dashed ahead. 
show you.” 

Black Sam, the foremost driver, lashed his 
mules into a run, and the others came galloping 
after, flanking a high, round hill with a smaller 
one beyond it, which hid the battle-field from 
the train, although the white smoke showed the 
location of the conflict. The captain led Jim’s 
train off from the main road, up a spur of 
the smaller mountain, and then, looking down the 
side of the steep hill and out into the field 
beyond, Jim and Sam saw the Union line. 
Flashes and puffs of smoke beyond that marked 
the enemy’s position. 

A division of regulars was retiring slowly ; on 
their left one battered brigade was stretched out 
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COMPANION. 


in single rank, with their left flank ‘“‘refused,” or 
bent back like a door on a hinge. 
“O Lord, we are too late! The enemy are on 
our road!’’ shouted the officer, in dismay. 
“Captain,” said Jim, scanning the ground, “I 
can take a wagon down that hill, across that | 
wheat-field, swing to the left, and give those boy: 8 | 
ammuniti | 
“Tf you could you might save the whole army. 
But-can you?” the captain cried. 
The feat seemed impossible. The hill seemed | 





é 


‘* CARTRIDGES, CARTRIDGES, CARTRIDGES!”’ 


too steep. The likelihood that the wagon would 
overrun the team and be upset, and the whole 
load lost, was very great. Once at the: bottom, 
however, the teamster would be all right. 

“T can tie a couple of dead mules to the hind 
end of the wagon, and they will act as brakes. 
I’ve let wagons down gulches worse than this,” 
said Jim, confidently. 

“But where are your dead mules?” 


“Here, captain,” and Jim pointed to the} 
“I'll tie them on behind the | 


leaders of a team. 
wagon, and,” touching his pistol, “when we | 
begin to go down the hill they’ll be dead!” 

“Good! good!” said the captain. “Go ahead; 
it’s our only chance. Hurry! hurry! or anything | 
you can do will be too late!” 

“Sam,” said Jim, addressing the black driver, | 
who had but lately escaped from his native 
plantation, “I want you to drive your team 
down there.” 

“Yes, boss, I hear yo’,”’ was the stolid answer. 

“I’m going along with you, Sam,’ said Jim. 
“Tt’s mighty hot down there; we may both be 
killed; but those cartridges have got to go to the 
boys in that line—understand ?” 

“Sergeant Jim,” said Sam, “did de cap’n say 
dat dis wagon-load ob ca’tridges mout sabe de 
hull Linkum army?” 

“That’s what he said, Sam.” 

“Den, boss, I’se a-gwine ter take dem ca’tridges 
dere. Niggers is cheap dese days. Jes’ yo’ 
show de way. I’se a-gwine ter stay wid yo’!” 

“Bully boy, Sam! That’s the kind of talk! 
We aren’t killed yet, by any means, and I hope 
we won’t be.” 

Then Jim, having pointed out the course he 
wished the negro to take, tied the two mules 
doomed to serve as brakes to the rear of the 
wagon, and stripped off the canvas cover. 
During these preparations, which occupied 
only a few minutes’ time, Sam dismounted, 
and was patting the mules and calling each 
by name: “Jinny, Jinny, good lily gal! Yo,’ 
Bill, yo’ long-eared rascal! ’Member ole Sam’s 
a-dribing yo’,” and similar words to all six of 
them. 

“Come on!’’ yelled the officer. 

Sam leaped into the saddle, cracked his whip, 
and shouted, “Git—yo’—all!” and the wagon 
started. 

It was but a short distance to the summit; 
then came a steep, rough descent to the rolling 
field where the Union line was fighting. As 
they reached the crest, Jim looked back and saw 
the shining glow of musket barrels coming up 
the Taneytown road. 

“That’s the Sixth Corps!” cried the officer. 
“But oh, how slow they are!’ 

The troops were coming on the run! 


Now Jim’s revolver cracked twice, and the | 


two mules fell, shot through the head. Away 
the wagon went, plunging, bumping, crashing 
down the hill—no vehicle but an army wagon 
could have stood that jolting, and even the army 
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| halters of the dead mules without slackening the 


speed of the team, and the wagon went flying 
toward the blue line. 
The hissing, humming bullets were every- 


| where; splinters flew from the wagon-body, but 


on it sped; with a shriek Jim’s horse stumbled 
and went down. 

Jim sprang from ‘the saddle and ran beside 
| the team, shouting at the mules, and soon the 
wagon was in the rear of the forefront of battle. 

Back from the firing-line the sergeants came 
running, and eagerly 
seized the pine boxes of 
cartridges. A mule went 
down; his harness was 
quickly “cut, and the 
wagon rolled on. The 
captain’s horse was shot 
under him; he fell with 
it, and Jim and Sam saw 
him no more. 

At the next halt, sol- 
diers with powder-black- 
ened lips, bloodshot eyes 
and ashen faces were 
round them, yelling, 
“Cartridges! cartridges! 
,s cartridges!”’ and more of 
the pine boxes were 
quickly pitched out and 
smashed, and the brown 
paper packages, ten car- 
tridges in each, distrib- 
uted to the men. 

“Pass the word for the 
boys to hold on hard a 
little longer—the Sixth 
Corps is coming on the 
double quick, and is 
almost here!” shouted 
Jim, as he gave out the 
ammunition. 

“They'll have to come 
mighty soon, or they’! be 
too late. More than half 
of our men have gone 
down, and the rest of 
them can’t last but a few 
minutes longer,” said a 
sergeant, wearing on his 
eap the red Maltese cross 
of the Fifth Corps. The leading mules had 
been shot down already; only three remained ; 
but away went the wagon to the fighting left, 
Sam holding the leader by the head. 

The men in the battle-line of the “refused” 
| flank were in single rank,—a thin line with many 
gaps,—and their officers were bringing them car- 
tridges from the boxes of the dead and wounded ; 
for many a form in blue lay still, and more lay 
writhing on the red ground. The ranks of the 
gray were coming on in force, outflanking and 
| enveloping the thin blue line, threatening to roll 
| it up and utterly destroy the brigade. A Maine 
regiment sternly held the extreme left, but the 
men were falling so fast that it seemed incredible 
the wagon could be brought to them. Only two 
mules were left, and one of these, bleeding from 
| a bullet-wound in the neck, already began to 
show signs of weakness, and could with difficulty 
be kept on the run. 

But a slight hollow seemed to afford some 
protection, and Jim led Sam that way. They 
were almost there when a withering volley felled 
one of the remaining beasts. Instantly Jim’s 
knife cut the beast out; then Sam, grasping the 
yoke on the wagon-pole, exerting all his strength, 
and yelling at the remaining mule, pushed along- 
side Jim from behind, and with one desperate, 
final effort, they rolled the wagon into the little 
hollow! At that instant a bursting shell crashed 
over their heads, scattering its fragments in 
every direction, and the faithful negro and the 
last mule went down together. 

The soldiers came running for the few remain- 
ing cartridges, and Jim Wright, picking up a 
musket which one of the wounded men had 
dropped, ran with them to the line. 

“Stay with them, boys! stay with them!” he 
yelled. “The old Sixth Corps is almost here! 
Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! there they come! 
There’s the white cross, boys!” 

Down the side of Little Round Top, in mag- 
nificent order, two full brigades came pouring 
on the run. Then the feeble cheer that went up 
from the hard-pressed line was drowned in the 
crashing volley that came from the troops of the 
Sixth Corps, whose advance struck the enemy’s 
right flank, threw the men into disorder, and 
quickly drove them back into the shelter of the 
thick woods beyond the field. 

The rays of the setting sun were touching the 
crest of Round Top when the firing ceased, and 
Jim Wright made his way back to the wagon in 
the hollow. There the black man still lay, face 
downward, beside the dead mule, and a froth 
was on his lips. 
| Jim snatched from the wagon-box a cantee! 
‘i in which remained a pint or more of precious 
water, knelt beside his driver, raised his head 
and poured a little water between his lips. The 
drops revived the wounded man; he opened his 
eyes, and a smile came over his face. 

“De ca’tridges done got yere in time?” he 





wagon, stable as it was, would have been dashed | gasped 
to pieces had not its speed been checked and its 
course steadied by Jim’s ingenious brake. At 
the base of the hill Jim’s keen knife severed the 


“Yes, Sam, they got here just in time,” 
answered Jim. 
“Den, boss, it’s all right ; me an’ de mules don’! 
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mak’ no ’count. Tell de boys,’ he whispered, 
painfully, “dat ole Sam—done stay by—de Linkum 
soldiers—as long as he las’, an’ now,” proudly, 
“he’s gwine ter die wid ’em.” 

A group of powder-stained soldiers had gathered 
around the wagon, and Jim Wright was not 
ashamed of the tears that they saw coursing 
down his freckled face. 

“He was black and ahero. He gave his life for 
his country as truly as any soldier,” said Jim toa 
grizzled sergeant. 

A wonderful light came into the eyes of the 
old sergeant, and he spoke some words to the 
nearest men. Then four of them, grimy from that 
long day of fighting, stooped about the form of 
the black man and lifted it very carefully, and 
earried it to where a long row of white heroes 
had already been ranged, dead, under the evening 
sky. There, gently, they laid Sam down in the 
place of soldierly honor, on the right of the line. 

FREE 8S. BOWLEY. 


~~ 









‘HE frieze of the entabla- 
ture that crowns the 
noble arch at the end of 
the long avenue 
formed of the coats of 
arms of all those states 
which lie beyond the Mis- 
sissippi. Upon the sides 
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about as much space as will be covered by the 
Paris Exposition of 1900. At the same time the 
plan has been to group the principal buildings 
so that the visitor with little time to spare is 
not discouraged by “magnificent distances ;” and 
since fourteen different lines of railroad enter 
Omaha, and since the Exposition-grounds are 
only two miles from the city’s centre, even a 
hurried traveller from a distant state can take 
time to realize something of the interest and the 
charm that these acres hold. 


The Exposition-Grounds. 


The landscape itself gave the Exposition 
architects their first opportunity. One side of 
the L-shaped grounds is bounded by bluffs com- 


manding the valley of the Missouri and plains | 


that sweep away to the Iowa and Nebraska 


hills. 


where concerts and open-air meetings take place. 
At the right and left of it are the Horticultural 
Building, the Apiary, the 
State Buildings and the quaint 
and lively “Midway.” 


hills that overlook the great 
river in a park that was beau- 
tiful even before the builders 
touched it, is the real Exposition. 
centre of a forty-acre tract runs the Grand Canal, 
half a mile long, a hundred and fifty feet wide, 


ings cluster about it. 


At the western end, where the canal broadens 








erected; many miles of roadway to be laid out; | 
many thousands of trees and shrubs and flowers | 
to be planted. In solving only one of his personal | 
problems, —that of properly merging the “ bluff | 
tract” into the park,—the landscape-gardener 
set out three thousand trees and nine thousand 
shrubs. 

Yet all the work had been done, and well 
done, when a hundred thousand persons met to 
join in the exercises of opening day. 

Since that opening there has never been a day, 
up to the time of writing, when the receipts have 
fallen below the operating expenses. On special 
“days” devoted to a particular society or state or 
purpose, — Illinois day, for instance, or Military 
day, when Nebraska said good-by to Colonel 
Bryan’s regiment,—the attendance has risen 
high in the thousands. 


And the “congresses,” literary, educational, 


| artistic, religious and political, which are to be 
Here, on the “ bluff tract,” is the Grand Plaza, | held during September and October, the last two 


Stretching back from these 





Down the | 


months of the Exposition, and to be addressed 
by many famous men and women, will attract 
additional thousands also. 

Leaving out of question the advertised “events,” 
hardly a day has gone by without some novel, 
attractive feature. 


Many Novelties. 


Sometimes it was one that appealed to the ear, 


| as, for example, a concert by the Marine Band of 
| Washington, or Theodore Thomas’s Orchestra; 


is | and spanned by three bridges. The main build-| sometimes to the eye, an aquatic carnival, a 
| flower festival, a fireworks display; sometimes 


to the palate even, as on the first of July, when | 


into a trefoil-shaped lagoon, measuring four | thirteen hundred big watermelons, all the way 


| hundred feet from side to side, rises the noble 


of the arch the arms of the older states complete | Government Building. 
Standing at the opposite end of the canal—the 


the frieze. The whole is surmounted by the great | 
shield and golden eagle of the United States. It | 


point from which the engraving was made—and 


from Texas, were cut up and served to the happy 
crowd. 

And if ever a visitor’s attention has flagged 
before the soberer glories of the big White City, 
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contents of these splendid buildings. The whole 
Story is told by the “ Souvenir Exposition Medal,’ 
which will be found reproduced at the bottom of 
this page. 

While the Exposition was in its preparatory 
Stages the managers sent invitations the 
commissioners in the various Western States to 
choose judges to select two of the fairest women 
in each state and procure their photographs. 
Forty-four photographs, representative of the 
beautiful women of twenty-two states, were sent 
to Omaha. 

From these a composite photograph was made, 
and thus the engraving on the souvenir medal 
pictures the best type of Western young woman- 
hood. 





to 


A Typical Face. 


Hers is a beautiful face, but it is much more. 
It speaks of refinement, intelligence, resolution, 
sincerity; it is alert, courageous, progressive — 
the face of a woman who would bear a brave part 
in the upbuilding of a great nation. 

Consider now the other side of the medal. This 
flower of civilization has bloomed in a region 
where, fifty years ago, the naked savage hunted 
the buffalo! 

Even so late as 1858 The North American 
Review declared, “The people of the United 
States have reached their inland western frontier, 
and the banks of the Missouri River are the shores 
at the termination of a vast ocean desert over a 
thousand miles in breadth, which it is proposed 
to travel, if at all, with caravans of camels, and 
which interpose a final barrier to the establish- 
ment of large communities, agricultural, com- 
mercial, or even pastoral.” 

Yet Omaha, on the banks of the Missouri, is 
to-day a central metropolis instead of a frontier 
city, almost exactly half-way between Eastport, 























GENERAL VIEW OF THE GRAND CANAL, COURT, EXHIBITION-GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS. 








is through this “ Arch of the States” that one 
enters the Trans-Mississippi and International 
Exposition at Omaha, Nebraska. 

» At midday on the first of June President 
McKinley touched an electric button in the White 
House that set in motion the machinery of this 
new world’s fair, a thousand miles away. Such 
an event, in such a place, deserved to be recog- 
nized by the head of the nation; for Omaha, 
which now ranks twenty-first in the list of our 
great cities, was but a cluster of log cabins forty 
years ago; and its Exposition represents, more 
than anything else, the productive resources of a 
section that, only half a century ago, was named 
on the maps the “ Great American Desert.” 

Men who have wrought such changes are 
not easily daunted by any undertaking. This 
Exposition proves it. It was suggested at the 
Trans-Mississippi Convention in November, 1895. 
Directors were chosen, authorized to “ go ahead” 
as soon asten thousand dollars had been sub- 
— They were going ahead five minutes 
ater. 

Congress being then appealed to for coépera- 
tion, seemed likely to appropriate a quarter of a 
million, provided the managers of the Exposition 
would raise an equal amount. 

The canvass began during the campaign 
summer of 1896, when capital was in a panic and 
gilt-edged investments had to go begging; yet 
three hundred and thirty thousand dollars’ worth 
of Exposition stock was sold under these discour- 
aging conditions. 


The Expense. 


To organize and build the great show cost about | 
The amount | 


two and a half million dollars in all. 
was wisely spent. The managers got their 
money’s worth in bulk and in beauty. They 
have brought together more than half as many 
exhibits as were shown at Chicago (where thirty 
million dollars were spent), and these are housed 
in structures that, of themselves, are worth a long 
journey to see, 

There is no crowding at Omaha. The Exposi- 
tion-grounds take in nearly two hundred acres, 








looking toward it, one sees on the right the 
buildings devoted to Electricity, Machinery, 
Manufactures, Administration and Agriculture; 
and on the left, the Auditorium and the Mines 
and Mining, Liberal Arts and Fine Arts buildings. 

Here, as in Chicago’s White City, “ staff” has 
been used to lend the air of permanence to 
ephemeral structures. But here the staff is 
ivory-tinted; and where occasion permits it, 
richer colors gleam and glow upon this softer 
background. 

It is the World’s Fair over again, but with a 
difference ; 
design followed at Chicago, none strikes one more 
pleasantly than the fact that the main buildings 
are all connected by cloistered courts and colon- 
nades. Entering through the Arch of the States, 
one can walk under cover for nearly a mile; and 
the chance glimpses of the Grand Canal, of the 
stately structures that rise about it, of lawns and 
flowers and fountains and sculptural devices that 
break upon one between the pillars and under 
the arches —these are among the most precious 
memories of beauty that one carries away. 


The Scene at Night. 


But it is at night that the scene is most entranc- 
ing. Some one has said that the Exposition was | 
“ built to be lighted.” Every building and colon- | 
nade around the mile and a quarter that measures | 
the ellipse surrounding the canal is outlined from | 
foundation to spire and dome with incandescent 
lights. 

They number more than fourteen thousand. 
Because of them these palaces of art and 
industry, so brave and beautiful in the sunshine, 
become very wonderland at night. 

It seems almost marvelous that all this perfec- | 
tion should have been established so speedily as 
it was. It is true that, from first to last, five | 
thousand men were employed on the Exposition ; 
yet the corner-stone was not laid until Arbor day, 
the twenty-second of April, 1897. 

A hundred and sixty acres of land had to be 
graded; the Grand Canal to be excavated; ten 
large buildings and many smaller ones to be 





and of all the variations from the | 


there was always amusement to be found on the | 
Midway, the temporary abode of queer people 
from every corner of the earth. 

A visitor to such an Exposition may be a swift 
walker and blessed with tireless eyes, but he can 
hardly hope to “see it all.” Thirty-three states 
and territories—a larger number than contributed 
to the Centennial—are officially represented at 
Omaha. 

So are England, France, Canada, China, Mexico, 
Venezuela, Bolivia and many other foreign 
countries. 

Our own government’s exhibit, which covers 
fifty thousand feet of floor space, is an exposition 
in itself. The act establishing it provided for 
“an exhibit from the executive departments, the 
Smithsonian Institute, the Fish Commission and 
the National Museum of such articles as might 
illustrate the functions of the government in time 
of peace and the resources that it might command 
in time of war.” 

Accordingly this building contains articles as 
diverse as the rough draft of the Declaration of | 
Independence, a coin-press from the mint, and | 
one of the eleven-hundred-pound projectiles that 
the battle-ship Oregon throws from her thirteen- 
inch guns! | 

In the buildings devoted to Electricity, 
Machinery and Manufactures one finds not only | 
the most substantial triumphs of American arti- 
sans and mechanics, but also the latest, most 
wonderful processes devised by the great masters | 
of science, like Elihu Thomson, Edison and | 
Nikola Tesla. 

Exhibits from states like Colorado, in the Mines 
and Mining Building, cover every step of progress 
in a dozen great correlated industries; and the | 
Agricultural exhibit — agriculture here including | 
everything from fruit-growing to stock-raising — 
is probably the best that was ever brought 
together. » 





The Moral of the Show. 


But after all, to read the “ moral” of this Expo- 
sition, to measure the progress of our Trans- | 
Mississippi States, one does not need to study the | 


Maine, and Cape Flattery; and in the Trans- 
Mississippi region there are now more than 
twenty million people, with an aggregate wealth 
of twenty-two billion dollars. 


Uncle Sam’s Great Farm. 


These states that have been redeemed from the 
“Great American Desert,” or that border upon 
that mythical region, are now connected, not by 
camel-tracks, but by eighty thousand miles of 
railroad. 

Between the Mississippi and the Rocky Moun- 
tains is the great granary of our country, a farm 
of sixty-seven million acres that yields every year 
a billion dollars’ worth of agricultural products, 
and yet another billion dollars’ worth of live 
stock. 

In the Trans-Mississippi States and Territories 
there is mined every year a hundred million 
dollars’ worth of gold and silver ; and although we 
do not think of the West as preéminently a 
manufacturing section, it is nevertheless true 
that the annual value of its manufactured 
products closely approaches a billion and a half 
dollars. 

After he has rightly apprehended all these 
things, a man cannot easily sneer at Western 
self-confidence or local pride — they are too well- 
founded. Achievements that exalt the nation 
and the race underlie them. 

The Omaha Exposition imparts this broadening 
lesson and many more. Small Americans whose 
souls are bounded by one state need especially to 
visit it, and learn that they are citizens of a great 
country. 
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Current Topics. 


A protocol meant originally a leaf glued 
into the front of a book. The United States, 
however, prefers to insert it at the end of the 
volume, and write there Finis to the Spanish- 
American war. 


‘Two nations benefit by the fact that 
Admiral Cervera and his men have been our 
prisoners of war. We are the better for the 
opportunity to be magnanimous, and Spain 
must always cordially remember that the oppor- 
tunity was nobly improved. 

Thirty thousand children will, it is said, 
be kept out of school in New York City this 
winter. “No room” is given as the reason, but 
we are not aware that anybody offers it as an 
excuse, To do that would tax even the brazen 
audacity of Tammany. 

The best characterization made of 
American sailors in this war was that of 
“Fighting Bob’ Evans, when he said, “So long 
as the enemy showed his flag, they fought like 
American seamen ; but when the flag came down, 
they were as gentle and tender as American 
women.” That deserves to become classic, 
partly because it is eloquent, and partly because 
it is true. 


The war-tax on beer is said to have driven 
two hundred and fifty-three Chicago saloon- 
keepers out of the business since the first of 
July. A city official declares that by the first 
of the new year four hundred more dealers will 
have closed their doors. Taxation will have a 
winning aspect in many homes when it is known 
that it is the direct cause of making unprofitable 
a business that is degrading and desolating. 

The dedication of a monument to 
Francis Seott Key in his native city was chiefly 
a tribute to the man who wrote “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 
honors one who wrote to his friend, John 
Randolph of Roanoke: “I agree with you that 
the ‘state of society is radically vicious,’ and that 
it is there the remedy is to be applied. Put 
down party spirit; stop the corruptions of party 
elections ; legislate not for the next election, but 
for the next century.” Few statesmen are poets, 
and perhaps it is well that prose-writing law- 
makers are in the large majority. Key, however, 
showed a spirit worthy of high statesmanship 
when he wrote the sentences quoted, which are 
almost sufficient to entitie him to be called an 
early reformer of the republic. 

The desire to see ourselves as others see us 
is sometimes gratified in unexpected fashion. 
This, for example, is the view of Englishmen 
taken by an intelligent Chinaman who recently 
visited that country. “They certainly do not 
know how to amuse themselves. You never see 
them enjoy themselves by sitting quietly upon 
their ancestors’ graves. They jump around and 
kick balls, as if they were paid to do it. Again, 
you will find them making long tramps into the 
country ; but that is probably a religious duty, 
for when they tramp they wave sticks in the air, 
nobody knows why. They have no sense of 
dignity, for they may be found walking with 
women. They even sit down at the same table 
with women, and the women are served first.” 
In that the Chinaman has not only pictured his 
hosts as he saw them. He has with equal fidelity 
and force pictured himself. 


“The grandest thing in having rights,” 
George Macdonald once said, “is that being 
your rights, you can give them up.” That such 
generosity has its own reward is instanced ina 
tale of two generals recently retold at Northfield. 

During General Sherman’s campaign in the 
South, he changed certain commanders, and 
General Howard was promoted to lead a special 
division. The night before the grand review in 
Washington, Sherman sent for his subordinate 
and said to him: 

“Howard, the political friends of the man you 
succeeded are bound that he shall ride at the 
head of his corps, and I want you to help me 
out.”’ 

“Tt is my command,” said Howard, “and I 
am entitled to ride at its head.” 

“Of course you are,” replied Sherman. “You 
led them through Georgia and the Carolinas; 
but, Howard, you are a Christian, and can stand 
the disappointment.” 

“Putting it on that ground, there is but one 
answer. Let him ride at the head of the corps.” 

"Yes, let him have the honor,” added Sherman, 
“but you will report to me at nine o’clock, and 
ride by my side at the head of the whole army.” 


The memorial likewise | ’ 
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In vain Howard protested; but Sherman said, 
gently but authoritatively, ““You are under my 
orders,’ and so at Sherman’s side he led in the 
grand review. 


”s 
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THE CHOICE OF FRIENDS. 
Acquaintance I would have, but when *t depends 


Not on the number but the choice of frien 
Abraham Cowley. 
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The Hawaiian Commission. 


HE Hawaiian Commission, now in session 
at Honolulu, has entrusted to it the novel 
and interesting task of framing a system of 

administration of the Hawaiian Islands, to be 
recommended to Congress at its next session. 

There are three American and two Hawaiian 
commissioners. The American representatives 
are Senators Cullom and Morgan and Represen- 
tative Hitt ; the Hawaiian are 
President Dole and Justice 
Frear. 

Both of the senators are 
members of the Senate com- 
mittee on foreign relations, 
and Mr. Hitt is. chairman of 
the corresponding committee 
of the House of Representa- 
tives. All three have madea 
/ , study of Hawaiian affairs, 

SeNAToR cuttom. and were in favor of the 
annexation of the islands, so that they approach 
their work with sympathy and intelligence. 

Senator Cullom and Mr. Hitt are both from 
Illinois, and both are Repub- : 
licans. Mr. Cullom has been 
in public life for forty years, 
a large part of the time in 
Congress, and the interstate 
commerce law was largely 
his work. In his personal 
appearance some have found 
a resemblance to President 7 a 
Lincoln. ~*~ 

Mr. Hitt’s acquaintance */ 
with public men and affairs representative HITT. 
dates back to the famous Lincoln- Douglas 
debates in 1858, which he “took” as a shorthand 
He has been a member of the House 
of Representatives for six- 
teen years, and some of his 
most important service has 
been in the foreign affairs 
committee. 

Senator Morgan is the 
ranking Democratic member 
set of the committee on foreign 

™, relations, and is one of the 
chief advocates of an aggres- 
sive foreign policy. He was 
active in pressing the Cuban 
belligerency resolutions, and is an enthusiastic 
believer in a large future for the United States. 

Both of the Hawaiian members are of Ameri- 
can missionary parentager President Sanford B. 
Dole was born in Honolulu fifty-four years ago, 
and is a graduate of Williams 
College. He was at the head 
of the provisional govern- 
ment which succeeded the 
deposed Queen Liliuokalani, 
in January, 1893, and has 
been president of the Hawai- 
ian republic since it was 
proclaimed July 4, 1894. He {« 
has shown strength and j 
prudence under trying cir- « 
cumstances. 

Justice W. F. Frear is the 
youngest member of the commission. It is a 
new thing which this commission has to do. We 
have never before had to frame a government for 
territory two thousand miles away. But Con- 
gress has full power, and some of the principles 
hitherto applied in the government of territories 
can be adapted to Hawaii. Probably there will 
be but little disturbance of existing institutions in 
the islands. 











SENATOR MORGAN. 


PRESIDENT DOLE. 


* 
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An English Instance. 


ARROW & CO., a prominent English firm 
of ship-builders, recently took from the 
London County Council an order for the 

construction of a fire-float,—a sort of shallow- 
draft steamer with pumping machinery,—for the 
use of the city fire-brigade, the cost being equiva- 
lent to $35,000 or $40,000. 

Without consulting the contractors, but follow- 
ing a custom of the county council, the solicitor 
who drew the contract inserted certain stipula- 
tions, classifying the workmen to be employed, 
fixing the minimum rate of wages and the terms 
of payment with the hours of labor, giving to the 
chief of the fire-brigade power to reject or dismiss 
the foremen, and leaving the question of over- 
work subject to the ruling of the trade-unions. 

Yarrow & Co. expressed surprise at these 
provisions and declined to sign the contract, 
saying in their reply that the selection and dis- 
charge of their foremen must rest with themselves ; 
that the number of working hours and rate of 
wages must be determined by direct agreement 
with the men, and that they could not allow the 
intervention of any third party. As neither 
party would yield, the council must look for 
ship-builders who are less independent. 











A London paper characterizes the policy of the 
council “very much as if the person ordering a 
suit of clothes from his tailor should claim to be 
consulted on the appointment of that tradesman’s 
cashier or his clerks.” 

Yet the case is less simple than it appears on 
the surface, and it illustrates a broad situation. 
It is well said that “the man who has labor to 
sell has equal rights with the man who wishes 
to buy.” Yarrow & Co. properly represent the 
right of the labor-buyer; but is the labor-seller 
in a position to maintain, single-handed, his 
equal right? Is he not placed at a fatal dis- 
advantage by the fact that he must choose 
between starvation and the acceptance of any 
terms the buyer may choose to offer ? 

Unless labor-sellers combine for self-protection, 
the so-called “freedom of contract’’ is a mockery, 
and no one knows this better than the employer. 
He also has the urgent need to buy, as well as to 
sell. He also has to bear up against the cruel 
pressure of competition; but he is usually more 
sure of his own living, and that the future has 
less of hazard in store for him than for the men 
in his employ. 

Such are the conditions under which trade- 
unions have been made necessary to the sellers 
of labor; and this necessity is now generally 
recognized by the better class of employers, 
despite the abuses and malignities developed by 
evil counsels and wholesale suspicions. 

Whether the county council is justified in 
attempting to legislate on the subject and to 
dictate terms to the employer—that is quite 
another question. This English case is interest- 
ing because it shows the nature of one problem 
which must be studied by the modern moralist 
and economist. 


> 





SENSIBILITY. 


Wide sea that one continuous murmur breaks 
Along the pebbled shore of memory. Selected 
elected. 


* 
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The Elections. 


WENTY-FIVE states will elect governors 
this autumn, most of them in November. 
Most of these states will also choose legis- 

latures and other state officers, and in several 
instances states which do not elect governors 
will elect minor state officers and legislatures. 
All the states, with the exception of Oregon, 
where the election has already taken place, .will 
elect delegations to the House of Representatives. 

The state and congressional district conventions 
which have already been held afford some idea 
of the issues on which the several political parties 
will appeal to the people. The financial ques- 
tion, which was uppermost two years ago, is 
still prominent, and in a number of instances 
Democratic or Republican conventions have 
“reaffirmed” the declarations made by the 
national conventions of 1896 in favor of free 
silver or of the maintenance of the gold standard. 
But new questions, arising from the war, espe- 
cially that of possible territorial expansion, are 
finding a place in political platforms; but there 
is no definite agreement upon them in the 
conventions of either political party. 

The alliances between Democrats and the 
People’s party, which figured so prominently 
in the presidential election, are being renewed in 
some instances and dissolved in others, the policy 


ie | varying with the differing degrees of intensity of 
' | feeling upon the financial question, and also with 


the ease or difficulty of distributing nominations 
to the satisfaction of the allies. In two or three 
states, as in Pennsylvania and to some extent in 
New York, questions of local government seem 
likely to overshadow or confuse national issues. 

A novel feature of the New York election will 
be the means which are to be taken to collect the 
ballots of soldiers from that state who are in 
the service of the United States. This is 
required by a law recently enacted by the legis- 
lature, but the soldiers are so widely scattered 
that it will not be easy to gather their votes. 

The elections will have an important bearing 
upon the composition of the United States Senate. 
The terms of thirty senators, of whom fifteen 
are Democrats, three Populists or Silver senators, 
and twelve Republicans, expire next March, and 
the places of most of them will be filled by the 
legislatures which are to be chosen this year. 
The legislatures which elected the retiring con- 
tingent of senators were themselves chosen six 
years ago, when the strong Democratic movement 
which carried Mr. Cleveland into the office of 
President for a second term prevailed in several 
states which are usually Republican. If these 
states return to their earlier political position in 
the choice of legislatures this year, the complexion 
of the Senate may be materially changed. In 
Maryland a Republican has been already chosen 
to succeed Senator Gorman. 
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Bismarck. 


ISMARCK was no lover of England or of 

the English language, yet he did them both 

a good turn at the famous Congress of Berlin, 

at the close of the Russo-Turkish War. Before 
that time the diplomatic language of the world 
had been French, and it was expected that the 
discussions of the congress would be conducted 
in that tongue. Lord Beaconsfield flatly refused 
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to use any language but English, and Bismarck, 
who was president of the congress, thought it 
would be inconsiderate to let Beaconsfield stand 
alone in so doing, so he spoke English, too, and 
English was thus made the official language of 
the congress. It has not become the universal 
diplomatic language, but French has ceased to 
be that, and English seems to have the best title 
to the succession. 
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To Farmers. 


T is happily suggestive of the stability of our 
government and the immensity and variety of 
our national interests that while the war was 

in progress executive departments not directly 
concerned were working as quietly and methodi- 
cally as in times of peace. For instance, during 
the month of July the Department of Agriculture 
published about ninety maps, charts, books and 
pamphlets. 

Excluding from the list the plans and diagrams 
sent out by the Weather Bureau, fifty publications 
remain. In the matter of size, they vary from the 
four-page “Crop Circular,” the statistical abstract 
and forecast which is prepared monthly and reg- 
ularly reprinted in the daily papers, to the first 
volume of an elaborate treatise on “American 
Grasses,” containing more than three hundred 
pages and nearly as many illustrations. 

These fifty publications have an equally wide 
range. The Department of Agriculture has twenty 
bureaus, divisions and officers, and thirteen of 
them are represented in the literary output for the 
month. Among the many and diverse subjects to 
which pamphlets were devoted are: The larger 
apple-tree borers, the periodical cicada, principal 
poisonous plants of the United States, the trade 
of Puerto Rico, flax-culture for seed and fibre, the 
beet-sugar industry, the care of milk on the farm, 
corn-culture in the South, and food adulteration. 

These essays, it must be remembered, are pre- 
pared by men who can speak with authority. 
Almost without exception, they record original 
investigations, as well as the results attained 
by experimenters in other lands. They are not 
written in the “jargon” of science, but in the 
language of the people, and as a whole they 
impress us as eminently timely, practical, com- 
prehensive and useful. 

Some of the pamphlets are sold at a nominal 
price, merely to insure that they shall not fall into 
unappreciative hands; others, more popular in 
character, are sent free to any applicant. The 
Department issues a monthly list of publica- 
tions, which is mailed regularly to ail who write 
to the Department at Washington and ask for it, 
and this describes every publication, gives its 
cost, if any, and tells how and where to procure 
it. 

The taint of partisanship can hardly attach to 
work of this sort. Therefore we do not hesitate 
to advise that farmers arrange to keep in touch 
with it. It should be a pleasure, as it is clearly 
a duty, to sustain a national institution which 
serves and honors our most important national 
interest. 
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Two Incidents. 


ERE are two incidents of war-times which 
are full of meaning to the thoughtful 
American. 

In the Civil War companies of colored troops 
on their way to the front were forbidden to march 
through the principal streets of Philadelphia, lest 
they should be stoned by the mob. They were 
going to give their jlives for their country, but 
they were led through alleys and obscure streets 
to do it, so strong was the prejudice against them 
in this northern city. 

The Washington Star published, the other day, 
an account of a visit made by one of its reporters 
to the wounded soldiers at Washington Barracks. 
Two colored soldiers came up, both of whom were 
recovering from wounds. The reporter spoke to 
one of them, a bright-faced mulatto, asking where 
he had been shot. : 

“In the charge up San Juan Hill in July,” 
he answered. “I belong to Troop E, Ninth Cav- 
alry. The ball entered my cheek. The artery 
was cut and was spurting blood. I managed to 
get back of the firing-line somehow, but the doctor 
said he could do nothing for me. Just then a 
Rough Rider came up. He put his thumb on my 
jugular vein and held it there two hours. Two 
hours—and me a negro! He saved my life. Then 
the sergeant of his troop came up and sent a 
surgeon.” 

Both the American and English correspondents 
at Santiago bore testimony to the courage and 
endurance of the colored troops. “As soldiers,” 
wrote one, “the black men in that fight ranked 
with the first.” 

The change of feeling between our white and 
black defenders is surely toward the line of good 
sense and Christianity. 
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Some Amusing Facts. 


N these days of nature-study for children, when 
buds and flowers, chrysalids and caterpillars 
are kept in schoolrooms; when the dates of 

the coming of the birds and the blooming of wild 
flowers are noted on the blackboard, and when 
such outdoor classics as the writings of John 
Burroughs and Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller are 
used for supplementary reading in schools, it is 
entertaining indeed to turn back to the instruc- 
tion in natural history commonly accorded to our 
parents and grandparents in their school-days. 
It was often striking, but it was not always 
accurate. 

One lady of middle-age remembers well being 
taught that among the wild beasts inhabiting 
Africa the most terrible was a great ape, whose 
habit it was to hide in trees, and when an unhappy 
native passed below, to let down a long and sinewy 
hind leg, seize him around the throat with tho 
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handlike foot thereon, strangle him, and pull him | matches and what not. I can’t get him to come 
up into the branches to be devoured. along.” 

Another lady, somewhat older, remembers with | “Let me speak to him,” said Colonel Jervis. 
horror a poem which she had to learn and recite, Then he addressed the man in his own language. 
of which one verse ran cheerfully: | The change in the poor, prostrate creature was 
The crocodile upon the Nile instantly so great that the most callous among 

For children lies i wait | gam , the bystanders were moved by it. He became at 
at Shin ‘—— once so humble and so submissive that there was 


ged him to his fate. , 
So strong was the impression upon her mind | no longer any need of compulsion. He rose to his 


that it was long before it occurred to her that feet, looked at his new friend, and said, gently: 
any food other than innocent infancy would be “T will follow you, Sahib, without complaint. 
acceptable to crocodiles. Less gruesome, despite The policeman resigned his charge, and said to 
its opening line, is the verse from a once popular Colonel Jervis, “Will you, sir, kindly go before? 


school-book quoted by a recent writer in the| “And I will follow,” said the Hindu. 
pa 2 Palin . And thus they sought the jail where the Hindu 


The spotted Tiger's fond of blood, was to await trial. 
The eons feed on peas, Licensed 
The Dea will gobble in the mud, 


OUT OF HIS ELEMENT. 


The story of the woman who said that she was 
glad to have her daughters read “Scott and such 
authors, but could not countenance novels and 
works of fiction,” is incredible to some lovers of 
Sir Walter. To them the name of Scott calls up 
no other image than that*of the tender-hearted 
author of ““Waverley.” 


The careful mother, however, meant to encour- 
- the reading of the works of Dr. Thomas Scott, 
who wrote Commentaries on the Bible, which are 
highly valued. 

he “Concord philosopher” was not the only 
well-known r of the name of Emerson. 
There were two men who won local fame as 
teachers in Boston, and wrote a number of excel- 
lent text-books for use in the schools. One of 
these was firmly planted in the mind of a listener 
to one of Ralph Waldo Emerson’s lectures. At 
the end of the evening a friend said to her, ‘Mr. 
Emerson was most eloquent — oe 

y. 


The Saeiees Lamb must bleed, 
The Codfish has a clumsy head, 
The Goose on grass will feed. 


Simpler even than this highly unscientific cata- 
logue was a zodlogical alphabet which a pupil, 
now many years out of school, was trying the other 
day to remember: 


A for the Ape that so artfully grins, 
B for the Bullfinch that warbles and sings, 


it opened, with an easy disregard of correct 
rhyme, and it rapidly proceeded to: 
G is for Grizzly with terrible 
His Hyena with hideous howl, 
Tis the Ibis, that iligant fowl. 
Beyond that, recollection would not carry her, 
and she admitted reluctantly that, although the 
ibis may really be “‘iligant” in his native haunts, 
that alliterative Hibernian adjective was a substi- 
tution of her own in place of a forgotten word. 
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“Yes,” said the lady, doubtfully, “but not as 
~e clear as I had expected.” 
“Ah!” said the other. “Well, he varies some- 
what as to clearness, you know.” 


NOT SO CLEVER AS HE THOUGHT. 


Impudence occasionally meets with its just 
reward, and possibly none would envy the feelings 
of the youth who, when Sir Evelyn Wood was 
appointed quartermaster-general of the British 
forces, attempted to show his wit at the expense 
of his wisdom. 

Sir Evelyn was little known at the office, and it 
happened that some of the clerks in a certain 
room were engaged in “larking,” when a quiet- 
looking gentleman walked in. The most impudent 
of the young men, thinking that the stranger was 
a visitor who had by mistake come into the wrong 
room, demanded in a peremptory voice: 

“What is your business here?” 

“My business?” repeated the stranger, in a 
tone of mingled surprise and sternness. 

“Yes, sir, your business,” persisted the clerk. 

“It is with the duke,” was the answer. 

“He has been suddenly summoned to Windsor, 
and Lord Wolseley’s in bed with the mumps,” 
ventured the young man, bent on carrying on his 
joke at the expense of this inexperienced stranger, 
as he deemed him. 

“Your name, sir!” demanded that stranger, in 
an imperative tone. 

“My name is Plantagenet Zama, distant relation 
to her gracious majesty.” 


“Not in his arithmetic,” said his critic, decid- 
edly. “In his arithmetic everything is explained 
in the clearest manner. I should say he would 
have done better to keep to figures than to go 
wandering off among uncertainties, as he did 
a It’s a great falling off from his arith- 
metic!” 


A PLEASANT LETTER. 


It takes a clever man to find a good word to say 
on every occasion. It is said of Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich that he once received a letter from his 
friend, Prof. Edward 8. Morse, and found the 
handwriting wholly illegible. Mr. Aldrich was 
not at a loss for an answer. In due time there 
came to Mr. Morse the following reply: 


My dear Morse: It was very pleasant to 
receive a letter from you the other day. Perhaps 
I should have found it pleasanter if I had been 
able to decipher it. I don’t think I mastered 
anything beyond the date, which I knew, and the 
signature, at which I guessed. 

here is a singular and perpetual charm in a 
letter of yours—it never grows old, and it never 
loses its novelty. One can say every morning, as 
one looks at it, “Here’s a letter of Morse’s I 
haven’t read yet. I think I shall take another 
shy at it to-day, and maybe | shall be able in the 
course of a few years to make out what he means 
by those t’s that look like w’s, and those i’s that 
haven’t ee 
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Other letters are read, and thrown away and 
forgotten, but yours are kept forever—unread. | 
One of them will last a reasonable man a lifetime. | 

| 


“Indeed! and mine is Sir Evelyn Wood. I am 
quartermaster-general to the forces, and I see 
now how her majesty is served.” 

The unfortunate clerk, who was not yet aware 
that his impudence had cost him dear, looked 
round with a grin, expecting to meet with applause 
for his talent, and became suddenly aware that 
all his companions were working away with the 
most extraordinary earnestness. Instantly the 
full force of the situation dawned upon him. 

“Horrors!” he ejaculated. “I took you for a 
crank with a grievance!” and then he subsided. 


LONG SERVICE. 


A description of the old New England Sabbath 
is calculated to make restless children of the 
present day, and possibly some of their elders 
thankful they were not born two centuries ago. 


The Sabbath began Saturday afternoon with 
the going down of the sun. 

| Sunday morning a horn was loudly blown to 
| announce the hour of worship; service began at 
nine o’clock and lasted for eight hours, with an 
intermission of one hour for dinner and conversa- 
tion. In the earliest days the congregation sat on 
rude benches, their seats being assigned them at 
town-meeting. The service consisted of several 
pares, which are chronicled in an ancient diary as 
‘ollows: 
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HOW GRANT RAN. 


In September, 1875, there was a reunion of the 
Army of the Cumberland at Utica, New York, at 
which President Grant, General Sherman, General 
Hooker, General Slocum and Governor Seymour 
were present. 

Long and loud cries arose for “Grant! Grant!” 
who, slowly rising from his chair, expressed his 
pleasure at being with his friends, but his dislike at ~ ery i +t hel og Be 
being asked to speak, and his diffidence in doing so. | COnfesse ore congregation. Minister C. bowe 

“But there are those,” he added, dryly, and | eens cat OF wp wen paanee 
pointing to Sherman and others, “who are not 
troubled with any sort of diffidence.” 

The three generals present made witty, telling 
speeches, and then arose cries for “Seymour! UNRECOGNIZED. 
Seymour!” 

The governor, who had been the defeated Dem- | repr ae when one makes that conversational 
ocratic candidate against Grant for the presi- | under which is known as a “break,” it is best 
dency in 1868, came forward and said: to say nothing whatever about it. Extenuation 

“T think I have some soldierly traits myself; | only renders 0 bad matter worse. 
at all events, Gener4l Grant, you must acknowl-| Not long ago a lady was visiting the studio of 
edge that in a little contest you and I had a few | @ portrait-painter, and trying to make herself as 


greeable as possible in return for a welcome 
prea you ran a great deal better and farther | and afternoon tea. She enjoyed the pictures, 
an Rad 


Ithough in each case ay | seemed to her much 
This telling allusion to the presidential con- < 


idealized, and she went from one to another, 
test brought down the house. General Grant, 


civilly ty her approbation. 
“Ah,” she said to her hostess, “you must tell 
convulsed with laughter, rose and bowed his 
acknowledgments. 


“Preliminary prayer or invocation; chapter of 
Bible read anc gg ne Psalm in metre, read 
out line by line by Deacon 8.; long prayer on 
various matters, one hour and a half; sermon of 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty pages. At 
close of service, baptism; sinners put on trial 
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me all about them! Who is this?” 

“Mrs. Lorraine.” 

“T don’t know her. Charming, but of course I 
can’t speak for the likeness.” 

“I try to be faithful,” said the artist, humbly. 

“Oh, I know! I know! And who is the very 
pretty lady in brown?” 

“That,” said the other, with some frigidity, “is 
myself!” 
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HIS OWN LANGUAGE. 

Thomas Best Jervis, the geographer, who spent 
maby years in India, used to say that the secret 
of managing the natives there was to treat 
them as if they were reasonable beings. Thus 
respected, they proved gentle, amiable and quite 
reconciled to any honest purpose which could be 
made plain to their understanding. 

One day Colonel Jervis was walking along a 
London street, when he saw that a great crowd 
had collected about a Hindu, who was on the 
ground, covered with mud, while a policeman 
dragged him along by the hair and clothes. The 
man was resisting and howling at the top of his 
Voice, yet it was evident that he had some cause 
for complaint. He must have been much injured 
in mind and body. 

“What are you about?” asked Jervis of the 
policeman. “What has he done?” 


IN THE WRONG PLACE. 


A characteristic story of General Scott is told 
in connection with the sword presented to him by 
the State of Louisiana, through the legislature, 
at the close of the Mexican War. 


He was accosted one vay J by a man who said, 
“General Scott, I had the honor of doing most of 
the work on the sword presented to you by the 
State of Louisiana. I should like to ask if it was 
just as you would have chosen.” 

“It’s a ved fine sword, sir, a very fine sword 
indeed,” said the general. “I am proud to have 
it. There is only one thing I should have preferred 
different. The inscription should have been on 
the blade, sir. The scabbard may be taken from 
us. but the sword, never!” 
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The sword cost about five hundred dollars, the 
principal expense being in the scabbard, which | 
was richly chased and ornamented. 


“Done, sir? Well, I’ve often told him to get 
away from this place, with his begging and his 
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August 12, 1898. 


The poles of the Telephone and Zelegpest 
mpany of New England are thus inscr J 


Saddened and gray the summer sky, 
Dim to mine eyes the August shore ; 
The throbbing wire hangs dark and high 
Before my door. 


Quivering, it thrills the weight to bear 
half a thousand settling birds 
That dip, and cling, and listening, hear 

Strange unknown words. 


Impearléd fhross, elusive wing. 

Oriole and swallow, gold an gray 

Sparrow and robin! nat the thing 
t you would say? 


Cuddling, they murmur each to each; 
Tell me the mystery — fair or fell! 
Translate the language and the speech: 
“ We tell! e tell!” 


Ah, gentle whisperers, could ye say 
How long across our land shall flow 

The blood-red river, hot to-day, 

Of war and woe! 


How jong our heroes writhing, lie 
Scalded beneath a tropic sun ? 

How long our women kneel to cry: 

“God! Spare thisone!”... 


But close the birds upon the line 
eserve their secret,— ill or well; 
Mong they answer, scornful, fine: 
“Might tell! Won't tell!” 


.... Ah, hark! Loud calls the silent bell: 
Articulate the electric fire; 
What the birds knew, but did not tell, 
Burns on the wire. 


The word flies flashing far and near, 
om eager heart to anxious home, 
From trembling lip to joyous ear: 
“Oh, Peace has come !” 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD. 





Two Battle Incidents. 


i RES. McKINLEY’S 
proclamation, asking 
the American people 

to stay the feeling of exul- 

tation over recent victories, 
and reverently bowing be- 

/ fore Almighty God, to give 

- __ thanks for divine help and 
pray for a speedy peace, 
marks us as a Christian 
nation; but no less signifi- 
cant has been the conduct 
of our officers and soldiers 
in the field. Among other incidents showing the 

Christian spirit in the midst of the horrors of 

battle are two so tender and reverent as to be 

worthy of permanent record. 

When the yellow and red flag on the Spanish 
cruiser Almirante Oquendo was pulled down, 
during the destruction of Admiral Cervera’s 
fleet, and the Americans, flushed with conquest, 
were on the point of expressing their triumph in 
a wild cheer, their commander gave the order to 
his men, “Don’t cheer, boys, the poor fellows are 
dying!” and the flag came down in silence. 

Was not this not merely an exhibition of 
Christian magnanimity, but in harmony with the 
gentle consideration inculeated by the Great 
Teacher ? 

The United States cruiser Texas went through 
the battle exposed to the enemy’s fiercest fire, 
with only a single wound and without the loss 
of a man. Af the close she lay on a still sea 
alongside the Christobal Colon, the last sur- 
rendered Spanish ship. “It was a beautiful 
afternoon,” writes Chaplain Jones. “God’s 
heavens never looked so clear, and the Stars 





CAPTAIN PHILIP. 


and Stripes never seemed so pure as they did! T 


then.” ‘The order went out from Captain Philip, 
‘Ali hands to muster !”” 

The crew hurried to the quarter-deck, and 
soon the chief master-at-arms reported the last 
man up from below who could be allowed to 
leave his station. All stood wondering what 
their commander was going todo. The captain 
uncovered his head and said, in a reverent 
voice: 

“T want to make public acknowledgment that 
I believe in God, the Father Almighty. I want 
all you officers and men to lift your hats, and 
from your hearts offer silent thanks to God.” 

Every hat came off an] every head was bowed. 
Not a sound was heard for nearly two minutes, 
and then with one accord the whole crew broke 
out with three hearty cheers for their gallant 
commander, 

Bayard Taylor’s well-known line sings, “The 
bravest are the tenderest.” We mean more than 
mere physical bravery when we say the bravest 
are the most reverent. All the reverent tender- 
ness of these battle incidents thrills us in the 
thanksgiving proclamation of our President, 
himself a soldier. The composition is one of 
beauty, but higher than its literary grace is the 
magnanimous spirit in which it rebukes noisy 
exultation, and exhorts to compassion for the 


- fallen, and thanks to the God of Hosts, “Who 


has watched over our cause, and brought nearer 
the success of the right and the attainment of 

In the midst of this war against centuries of 
human injustice, there is a felicity in the fact 
that in camp and ship and hospital our troops 
have the best religious accessories of a God- 
fearing nation, and that so many of our chief 
military and naval leaders are men of Christian 
record and character. The virtue and piety of a 
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warrior lives in rugged surroundings, but no 
fighting generation ever had more Havelocks 
and Howards and Farraguts than ours. 
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A Peasant Wedding. 


Mrs. Alec Tweedie, in her journeyings through 
Finland, appears to have displayed a happy 
aptitude for forming friendly relations with all 
sorts and conditions of people. At one peasant 
cottage of the poorest sort, where she stopped to 
buy a bowl of milk, she fell into conversation 
with its mistress, a very clean and apparently 
very aged woman, clad in a short serge skirt, a 
loose white chemise and a striped apron of many 
colors—these simple garments being all of her 
own weaving. Over her head she wore a black 
cashmere kerchief. 


Her face might have belonged to a woman of a 
hundred or a witch of ancient times, it was so 
wrinkled and tanned; her hands were hard and 
ge and yet, after half an hour’s conversation, 
we discovered she was only about fifty-five! 

Hard work, r food and life in dark, ill- 
ventilated, smoky cottages age the peasants fast; 
at seventeen many a girl begins to look like an 
old woman. 

The old, or middle-aged, woman was a cheerful 
and friendly soul, and was soon beguiled, by the 
visitor’s comments on a woven band hanging in 
sight, into rt an episode of family history. 
It had been one of the _—— given by her son 
on his marriage, to his groomsman. e 
married a girl of another village —aeking her 
hand in accordance with immemorial Finnish 
custom, through a puhemies, or spokesman, a 
kind of prelim nery est man, who must do all 
the talking while the suitor himself sits dumb. 
Being accepted, he exchanged rings with his 
betrothed, and gave her father the usual kih/arat. 

“What is that?” the visitor asked. 

on it is a sort of deposit given to the girl’s 
father to show he really means to marry the girl— 
a cow or something of that sort.” 

A two years’ engagement, during which the 
young people were earning their household 
equipment, was followed_by a Pat wedding, 
celebrated, as usual in Finland, at the bride- 
groom’s house. 

“It is a very expensive poeng Me get married,” 
said the mother, “and my son had ive many 

resents to the father-in-law, mother-in-law, 

ridesmaids and groomsmen. To all the brides- 
maids he gave stockings, that being the fashion 
of our country; to the groomsmen he gave shirts; 
to his mother-in-law a dress; to the father-in-law 
a belt, and to other friends head-handkerchiefs.” 

In short, she confessed that the occasion was a 
very serious drain upon the family resources. 
“But oh, it was a lovely time!” she added. “A 
wedding is a — ing. We had a feast all 
one day and, next, and then the priest came 
and they were ma ° 

“Every one we knew came from miles around. 
Some brought a can of milk, and some _ brought 
corn-brandy, and others brought porridge; and 
Johansen had been to town, so he brought back 
with him some white bread. Aye, it was a grand 
feast! We danced and ate and sang and made 
merry for two days; and then we all walked with 
a son and his bride to that litile cottage on the 
other side of the wood and left them there, where 
they have lived ever since.” 
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Firing a Big Gun. 


The “Spectator” of the Outlook tells how he 
went to Sandy Hook and saw the testing of 
smokeless powder from one of Uncle Sam’s big 
guns, a gun thirty-five feet long, weighing sixty- 
five tons. 


Its powder charge is one hundred and thirty 
unds, more or less. Its projectile weighs a 
housand pounds, and will do execution at eight 

miles. It costs over sixty thousand dollars to 
make such a gun, and a hundred and fifty dollars 
to fire it once. This was the method of firing: 

Two bags of coarse canvas, each perhaps thirty 
inches long and ten inches in diameter, were 
trundled up to the gun and lifted to the i 
at the breech, ten feet above the ground. Eac 
bag © arama sixty-five pounds of smokeless 
powder. . 

Each in of powder is a cylinder two and a 
half inches long and oy an inch in diameter, 

rforated lengthwise with seven holes, to give 

e greatest possible combustion surface. 

A pointed projectile three feet long and weighing 
a thousand pounds was placed in the gun, then 
two bags of powder behind it. The breech-block 
was made fast, and spectators were escorted toa 
platform a hundred feet away. The officer blew 
@ shrill whistle and the men scurried out of range. 

he experienced placed their fingers in their ears, 

and the uninitiated imitated them. 
The muzzle of the gun became a mass of flame. 
There was a crashof sound. Half a mile seaward 
a waterspout sprang into the air. Some seconds 
later another waterspout appeared a mile nearer 
Spain, and a third was seen still later fully three 
miles out to sea. 

The smokeless powder was thus tested for the 
velocity of its projectile and its pressure on 
the breech of the — 

The charge of a hundred and thirty pounds was 
found to have pre a velocity of two thousand 
one hundred and forty feet a d, about doubl 
the speed of sound, and a pressure of twenty-nine 
thousand eight hundred pounds on each square 
inch of the breech. 

For a second shot the officer wished to secure 
a velocity of two thousand two hundred and fifty 
feet a second, and so accurate was his calculation 
and so reliable the forces under his control that 
after the projectile had ricochetted its pictur- 
esque way for miles to sea, the record showed a 
speed of just three feet a second more than 
been planned. 
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Opening Court. 


A little off the road leading from Xenia to 
Dayton, Ohio, was the first court-house in that 
county, standing with Owen Davis’s mill on one 
side of it and a blockhouse on the other bank of 
the stream. It was in 1803 that this spot was 
selected by the court as the seat of justice, and 
the first session was held to complete the county 
organization. 


The court opened with a perfectly clean docket, 
and for a short time it looked as if it would have 
nothing todo. It might have proved an inglorious 
failure had not Owen Davis, the miller, come to 


Every eoey took advantage of court day to drive 
to mill with his grist. Among those who came 
from a distance was a certain Smith, from Warren 
County, who had the reputation of helping himself 
to pork wherever he found wild hogs in the woods. 
Davis, having turned out the grist for his friend, 
concluded to administer a little pioneer law on his 
Own account, leaving the court to proceed in a 
more conventional manner. 

Accordingly, he gave the unfortunate Smith a 
sound drubbing, and having finished it, burst into 
the primitive court-room, where the judges sat 








COMPANION. 


round the deal table in solemn state and awful 


ty. 
Well,” he exclaimed, “ hanged if I haven’t 

done it!” 
“Done what, sir?” inquired Associate-Justice 


Whiteman. 

“l’ve whipped that hog-thief from down the 
country, Ben, and I’ve made a 2 lob of it! 
What’s the damage, anyhow? What’s to pay?” 

Whereupon he pulled out.his purse and counted 
down a handful of silver coins. The court looked 
on in silence, too deeply horrified for speech. 

“Oh, it’s a fact!” he continued. “I’ve whipped 
me mn, and if you stole a hog, I’d whip you, 


This was too much for the court, and the sheriff 
was ordered to go out and find the witnesses to 
the affray and take them before the grand jury. 
The miller’s performance, however, had proved 
contagious, and when the sheriff got outside he 
found a free fignt going on, and the grand jurors 
watching it. Everybody who had a grievance, or 
thought he had, was trying to settle it in this 
irregular fashion. ‘ 

By the middle of the afternoon nine indictments 
for affray and assault and battery were presented 
in court, and before candle -lighting the court 
found itself in funds to the amount of forty dollars. 
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Birds of Passage. 


When the maples flame with crimson 
And the nights are still with frost, 

Ere the summer’s luring beauty 
Is in autumn glory lost, 

Through the marshes and the forests 
An imperious summons flies. 

And from all the dreaming north-land 
The wild birds flock and rise. 


From streams no oar hath rippled 

And lakes that waft no sail, 
From reaches vast and lonely 

at know no hunter’s trail, 

The clamor of their calling 

And the whistling of their flight 
Fill all the day with marvel, 

And with mystery, the night. 


As ebb along the ocean 

The great obedient tides, 
So wave on wave they journey 

Where an ancient wisdom guides ; 
A-through the haze of autumn 

They vanish down the wind, 
With the summer world before them 

And the crowding storms behind. 

P. MCARTHUR. 
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Feeing the Sexton. 


A retired banker tells this story at his own 
expense. He was spending the summer at a 
seaside resort. When Sunday came he went to 
church. There was only one house of worship in 
the place, and the congregation was not large. 
He took a corner seat in a pew far back, near the 
door. 


When the usual morning collection was taken 
up he felt in his pocket, drew out a coin and put 
it into the basket. As he did so a five-cent Sp 
os out of his pocket and fell behind the 
cushion on which he was sitting. 

“T think I'll let it stay,” he said to himself. 
“The janitor—or perhaps y call him the sexton 
—will get it, and I have no doubt he needs it.” 

On the followin Sunday he went early to the 
same church again, and sat in the same seat. 
Casually lifting the cushion, he looked under 
it to see if that piece of money was still there. 
He found nothing, and chuckled softly to himself. 

“The sexton got it, anyhow,” he refiected. “I'll 
give him a few more.” 

—— three or four five-cent pieces from his 
pocket, he dro gee them quietly down in the same 
peace, not omitting his regular contribution when 

e basket came round. 

He kept this up for five or six successive 
Sundays, always noting, as he lifted up the corner 
of the cushion, that the money had disappeared. 

On the last Sunday of his stay he made his usual 
deposit of coins behind the cushion with his 
pepo og A internal chuckle, and was preparing 
to make his usual contribution in the regular way, 
when he felt a hard lump in the cushion. He 
examined it with his fingers, and it seemed to give 
out a metallic sound. 

e made a hasty inspection, and found a hole 
in the side of the cushion. He made the further 
discovery that every coin he had slipped behind 
that cushion had gone into the hole. 

Hurriedly enlarging the torn place, he pulled 
out thirty-two nickels, and with a somewhat 
heightened color he dropped them all into the 
basket, together with a silver dollar, to the 
able astonishment of the collector, to 








whom he vouchsafed no explanation, either then that 


or at any later period. 
If theseflines should meet the eye of that official, 
he will understand the mystery now. 
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A Freakish River. 


A “mining man” from New Mexico tells a 
representative of the New York Sun something 
about the strange behavior of the Rio Grande 
River. The miner was taking a derrick into the 
mines, loaded upon four wagon-wheels drawn by 
four mules. He had two helpers, and one of 
them, McCartney by name, was familiar with the 
country. This was fortunate, as the reader will 
see. We let the miner tell his own story: 


We came to the Rio Grande an hour before 
sundown, and I saw a wide river-bed, but no 
water—only dry sand from one to the 
other. That was a new kind of river to me, but 
McCartney said it was all right; the water was 
there, only it was flowing through the sands under 
the channel instead of in it. 

, being a tenderfoot, was for camping on the 
nearer bank where the grass was good, but 
McCartney said that would never do, unless I 
was willing to take my chance of staying there a 
week or two; water sometimes came down the 
channel, a good deal of it, and it would be well to 
get across while we could. 

We d over the dry sands, and I w 





river, when of a sudden the two lead mules were 
floundering in ~~ and the whole outfit 
came near being drawn in. 

We got the two leaders clear of the harness, 
and the other two mules drew first one and then 
the other out of the quicksand. We hitched them 
up again, and_by making a long circuit, got t 

e quicksand and to the other bank. By that 
time it was ten o’clock and the moon had risen. 

The mules had just begun to climb the bank 
when we heard a roaring noise up the channel. 
It came from a wall of water that stretched from 
bank to bank, and was travelling toward us fast. 
It looked in the moonlight to be four feet high, 
and there was higher water behind sending it on. 

We didn’t need to. holler to the mules. The 
heard what was coming, and clawed up the ban 
like cats. We got out all right, derrick and all, 
but there wasn’t three minutes to spare. 


Before we had finished supper the river-bed 


was full, bank high, with a current that eddied 
and roared as it rushed past our camping piace, 
as if it had been sorry to miss us, and would like 
to get up where we wer 


e. 
ere wasn’t a cloud in the sky or a sign of | h 


rain anywhere, and the flood may have come 
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from a cloudburst in Colorado, two hundred miles 
poy & but it came near getting us. I had learned 
esson, and that was, in travelling by wagon 
ea to camp on the farther side of a stream, 
= 4 had learned to put no trust in the Rio 
rande. 


—_——_soe—____—_ 


Life-Saving Smiles. 


Courtesy and kindness have won many battles, 
and instances are not wanting to show how easily 
an enemy may be converted into a friend. A 
writer in Lippincott’s Magazine tells how the 
utter absence of fear once saved a man’s life. 


Many years ago the late Doctor Shippen, of 
Philadelphia, left his house in the early morning 
and was burrying down the street, when he 
noticed a singular and ferocious-looking man, 
whose gaze was fastened ee 3 ith in- 
stinctive politeness Doctor Shippen smiled, raised 
his hat and passed on. 

Then a shot was heard. Turning quickly, 
Doctor Shippen found that the stranger had just 
left his home with the insane intention of killing 
the first man he met. Doctor Shippen was the 
first man; but his absolute fearlessness and 
constitutional as well as cultivated courtesy had 
oe the man off his guard, and the next passer-by 

ad caught the bullet intended for him. That 
smile and bow had saved his life. 

When the country was a — younger, a 
— upon the frontier was hunting with 
riends, when he became separated from them 
and lost his way. Every effort to retrieve his 
steps led him still farther into the wilderness, 
and night overtook him in a strange forest. 

Overcome with fatigue, he lay down under a 
tree and slept. In the morning he awoke with an 
indescribable feeling that some one was looking 
at him, and glancing uP. saw that he was sur- 
rounded by hostHe Indians. The leader of the 
band, in war-paint and feathers, was bending 
over him in no amiable m ° 

The gentleman realized his danger, but had no 
means of averting it, not understanding a word of 
the Indians’ language ; but he was self-possessed 
knew the universal language of nature, anc 
believed that even under war-paint and feathers, 
“a man’s a man for a’ that.’’ He fixed his eye 
boldly upon the Indian and—smiled. 

Gradually the fierceness passed away from the 
eye above him, and at last an answering smile 
came over the face. The white man was saved. 
The savage took him to his wigwam, and after a 
few days restored him to his friends. Courage, 
self-command and tact had saved his life. - 
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Didn’t Have to Go to Church. 


Strictly speaking, it is not an argument for 
general church-going, but the story of a recent 
occurrence at Chickamauga shows, notwithstand- 
ing, that even in a military camp the men who 
dodge their religious duties gain nothing by it. 
The story began, says the Chicago Chronicle, 
when Private Jack Holland was kicked by a 
mule. 


Two days later the mule died. This was on 
Sunday. Arrangements had been made for divine 
service in a grove adjoining the camp. Major 

nborn assembled the first battalion, and when 
the ranks were formed, he said: 

“Of course attendance on Sunday service cannot 
be made compulsory in the army, and all those 
who do not desire to attend will take one step to 
the rear.” 

Twelve men promptly fell out of the ranks. 
The rest of the battalion marched away to the 
=. Then the major, turning to the squad of 
welve, said: 

“T want you men to go out and bury that mule 
this afternoon.” ; 

They looked at one another a moment. This 
was one of the soldier’s duties they had not 
counted on when they took the oath of allegiance ; 
but there was no ge ting away from orders, an 
with heavy hearts they set out for the spot where 
Jack Holland’s late aqgpester lay in the sun. 

It was two o’clock when they began work, and 
the mule was an ordinary sized animal; but when 
they had dug down into the sand for an hour or 
so, and made a grave about six feet deep, they 
turned to look at the mule, and he seemed to 
have increased in dimensions. They returned to 
their task and dug still deeper and _ wider, and 
every time they glanced back at the mule he 
seemed larger n before. 

The sun, with one Peting whack at the dead 
mule, slid over toward Lookout Mountain before 

grave was large enough, and meanwhile the 
rest of the battalion had returned from service 
and sat around in the shade, writing home to 
mother and extending encouraging remarks to the 





grave-diggers. It is probable that those twelve 
a will in the front pew every Sunday after 
Ss. 
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Hazy. 


Elderly colored people rarely know how old 
they are, says an exchange, and almost invaria- 
bly assume an age much greater than belongs to 
them. 


In a Southern family lives an old man named 
Jeff, who has been with them and the previous 
neration for more years than they can remember. 

e is pretty old, and therefore his mistress was 
surprised when he asked to have a few days off 
to go, as he put it, “up to de ole state of New 
Haven,” to see his aun’ 

“Why, Jeff,” said the lady, “your aunt must be 
very, old, isn’t she?” 

“Yes’m,” he replied, “‘yes’m, my aunt must 
be pretty ole now; she’s about a hundred an’ five 
years ole now.” 

“A hundred and five years!” exclaimed the 
lady. “Why, what on earth is she doing up in 
New Haven?” » 

“*Deed, I don’t know what she’s doin’, ma’am, 
rejoined Jeff, in all seriousness. “She’s up dere 
livin’ wid her grandmudder.” 


o> 
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Too Much Tea. 


“Waiter,” called an irascible guest at a hote!, 
after giving his order for dinner, “come back!” 





“Yes, sah.” 

“T want a glass of iced tea.” 

“Yes, sah.’ 

“And I want no thin, dish-water beverage. 
Mind that. If there isn’t more tea than ice, I’!l 
send you back with it. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, sah.” 


In about five minutes the waiter came back 
with a glassful of a very dark mixture, with 4 
few lumps of ice floating about in it. 

“What’s this?” demanded the guest. 

“Iced tea, sah.” 7 

“It’s as thick as mush. What’s all this black 


“Dat’s de tea, sah. You wanted mo’ tea dan 
ice. Dah’s fo’ tablespoonfuls o’ cracked ice an 
five tablespoonfuls o’ de bes’ oolong tea in de 

ouse. De boss say I’m to chahge yo’ twenty 
cents for it, sah.” 
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The Wail of a Dunce. 


Now just because I hate my Greek 
(It's hard as hard can be), 
And just because my Algebra 
I’m sure does not like me; 
And just because my Latin Prose 
I couldn’t get at once, : 
(And haven’t since, to tell the truth!) 
My teacher calls me “dunce!” 


Now there’s that little Haley boy! 
How prim he walks! Can’t run! 

Can’t play football, or even swim; 
Is frightened at a gun! 

And yet, to hear that boy recite 
You'd say he knew it all. 

You’d think that he was born in Greece, 
And learned to talk in Gaul! 


And so the teacher praises him. 
I think he is a muff, 
And that this nonsense has gone on 
For me quite long enough! 
A little common sense is what 
A teacher, now, should show, 
And realize books don’t hold all 
A fellow ought to know. 


I’d like to take my teacher and 
Jim Haley out some day, 

And show them where that eagle builds, 
And how those squirrels play. 

And where I find my fish and game 
And flowers. They might agree 

That “dunces”’ can discover things 
Some people do not see! 


GERTRUDE MORTON CANNON, 
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Woodsie’s Adventure. 


Woodsie was down in the grass 
behind the snowball-bush, making 
chains of dandelion blossoms for Nabbo. 
She had her own kinky pate hanging 
full of little green curls made from the 
stems, and her mouth was all pursed up 
ready to blow. 

Puff! Away went all the hair off an 
old dandelion’s head, and left him quite 
bald. 

“Woodsie! Woodsie!’ 

It was Mammy Chloe calling from up 
at the little cabin, where she was tucking 
moss and ferns in among the wild 
flowers in an old basket. 

“Woodsie!”" Mammy was coming 
now. The dandelion party broke up 
just as she looked over the top of the 
snowball-bush. 

What a jolly smile struck across her 
face, and how she laughed to see 
Woodsie in her green wig and Nabbo in 
his yellow chains, with old dandelion’s 
white hairs sticking out all over his 
head! Maybe she didn’t wish the 
chains were real gold, and all the young 
dandelions hiding in the grass gold, too! 

“Woodsie,” she said, “you and Nabbo 
run down and see if the lily-buds are 
opening.” 

Down by the rail fence, where the 
meadow-land led off to the woods, was a 
lovely big lily-pond. The tadpoles 
lived there, and the wiggletails, the 
polliwogs and the bullfrogs. The mos- 
quitoes hummed and sang there eve- 
nings, and hung in swarms over the 
cattails and water-lilies until the frogs 
scolded at them and drove them away. 

The marshy, muddy-bottomed pond 
was one of Mammy Chloe’s main 
sources of income. The great, creamy lilies had 
hearts of gold for her, and she made more money 
from selling them than from all her other flowers. 

_ Woodsie had been down every day for a week 
to watch them opening. Each day the white 
petals had pushed a little bit farther out from 
the green, baring their gold treasure to the sun. 
Each day mammy, starting off to the city, felt 
more hopeful. 

But down at the pond Woodsie always looked 
longest at the funny brown tails that mammy 
said were cattails. 

She questioned about them inher curious 
little mind until they seemed to be telling her a 
story about themselves. Then Woodsie laughed 
and told Nabbo all about it— how the little 
brown kittens had jumped into the water to 
chase the baby frogs. 

_The frogs had scrambled out of the way and 
hidden behind the stones and in the holes; but 
the kittens’ paws had stuck fast in the mud, and 
there they had to stay until they were great big 
cats, and their tails were so long that they came 
up out of the water. 

Still they could not get away, and people saw 
only their taiis, and called them cattails! And 
mammy said there were no cats down there. 
Oh, no; only cattails! 
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“But how could that be?” thought Woodsie. | wagging his tail, as if he knew Woodsie was all 
“Were there ever cattails without cats?” She | right. 


would go and see, and tell mammy all about it. 
She knew that they must be there, and now 


she had such a good chance to prove it. If she | 
could only get one to show to mammy, Nabbo | Nabbo, and while she wiped Woodsie’s face dry 
and everybody! She had only to wade out so| and wrapped her up in her big apron, she told + tncrn 
far, and she did not mind the water very much. | her that cattails are funny kinds of flowers that 
But what could she do with Nabbo? She could grow up from roots just like other flowers. 

“Not real cattails at all, mammy?” said 


not take him; she did not dare to leave him. 


And pretty soon she opened her eyes and 
told Nabbo she couldn’t find any kittens in the 
lily-pond. I hardly dared to speak. 

Mammy Chloe sat down in the grass by 


lily-pond, and went] 

searching for Woodsie. 
By the time he had| 

found her and carried her | CHARADES. 

out Mammy Chloe was | . 

there, too. Nabbo was | my first is an animal scorned and abused, 

erying, Merry-go-waggles | And often in labor and drudgery used ; 


: .| My next’s like my first as one pea to another, 
was barking and Mammy Indeed, he is related, if not his own brother. 
Chloe took Woodsie in | To make up the third, I myself take the place; 
her arms and turned her — a rare motley crew fourth and fifth I will 
race 
over to let the water run Of soldiers and eallors, and coxcombs and sages, 
Oth sexes, all trades, all conditions, all ages. 

out of her mouth. . | Lleave to my readers to mention a whole, 

All the while the big | ’Tis a crime, causes horror to thrill through the 


Newfoundland dog kept| soul. 


Nats to (rack. 





II. 
I stood within a dusty room, 
Beside my whole antique. 
One ray of sunshine lit the gloom, 
Moldy and darksome as a tomb; 


I thought, “How many dainty fingers, 
In days of auld lang syne. 
Have drawn sweet thirds (whose memory 


Within no heart but mine), 


From whole, and first, and violin.” 
A long-drawn second here 
I heard, or seemed to hear, within 





Then she had a bright idea, which she | Woodsie. The dusky place, where once had been 
immediately carried out. “No,”’ answered Mammy Chloe, as they all All mirth and joy and cheer. 
Nabbo opened his eyes big and round, as if he | started for the house. IL. 


listened with them instead of with his ears. 





OPENING OF SCHOOL. 


But before he could say anything Woodsie had | to the snowball-bush and rolled him over and Lamb, Sir John Suckling, James Hoge. 
tied him to the rail fence and was wading out | over in the dandelions, as if hunting kittens in | purne, 


into the lily-pond to find the kittens. 


Prince Carlo chased Merry-go-waggles down! Every third and fourth should be my first and 


second ; 
But my whole a nuisance by all third and 
fourths is reckoned. 
Always spreading scandal! with her first 
and second tongue, 
Doing much of mischief, causing much 
of wrong. 
IV. 
Uy whale my first fixed on his foe 
Whom in the hostile ranks he saw, 
Into my second forced his way, 
re ary less of the battle’s law. 
“My third false knight!” he cried. “Now 
turn thy spear 
Toward him who calls thee. I, my whole, 
am here.” 
v. 
He who has learned to do my first 
Will find it a in my second. 
ae whole imported was, but worst 
f all its kind it now is reckoned. 
VI. 
A means of punishment for a sinner, 
first—or a sweet dish after dinner. 
A lack of flesh, or a lack of health, 
My second—or lack of this world’s 
wealth. 
A le ee peeer, determination, 
My third—or a name, an abbreviation. 
i - ee deep grove dim, or the wooded 
eight, 
Comes the sentence grim from my whole, 
all night. 
And my third, when he hears it, surely he 
= hope that my first will my second 


vil. 
My first is now a master, 
(We got it from the Dutch) ; 
In Roman times he was a beast; 
They never bowed to such. 
= second you must read, not hear, 
Jr you will never know 
If it relates to solid things 
Or deals with things that flow. 
My whole once sat on hilltops three, 
Yow only two remain. 
Its mother, far across the sea, 
Sits on a fenny plain. 
More famous is th Gouqmter 
In her seat beside the bay. 
’Tis the place round which the universe 
Revolves, her people say. 


VIL. 
My first I’m sure you think you know; 
You're wise if it is really so. 
My next is used on sea and land, 
Tis often in the sailor’s hand. 
Its end sometimes produces woe, 
As cabin-boys full often know. 
My whole must interesting be, 
To view it many cross the sea. 
ant must, for it will not appear 
To those who always tarry here. 
IX. 
High reverence to my first was paid 
In ancient Egypt once, they say ; 
And still by many an ancient maid 
It is beloved at this day. 
My next an article much used 
By everybody in the land; 
No book without it is perused, 
Without its use is nothing planned. 
And oft in ancient Greece my third 
wa Pindar, Sappho, Aschylus, 
ith rapture has been read and heard, 
But some, alas, are lost to us. 
In whatsoever tongue or clime 
The tragic poet moves the soul, 
In every land, at every time, 
His drama closes with my whole. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last 
Number. 
1. Francis Bacon, Edward Young,Charles 


proweltg. Robert Burns, Algernon Charles Swin- 
annah More, Laurence Sterne, Henry 


the lily-pond were too good a joke to keep quiet | Kirke White, Thomas Gray, Percy Bysshe Shelley, 


arte, 


“I’m afraid the frogs have nibbled off their | about—even for dogs! | Cocca a, ees te eee ps4 


toes,”’ thought Woodsie to herself, as she waded 
along. 

The water was very deep. As she waded 
nearer to the cattails, and felt the cold ring of 
water creep up above one knee and then the 
other, she called back to Nabbo that the kittens 
must have very long tails. Then splash! and | 
Woodsie was gone head first into the lily-pond! | 

Nabbo thought she was catching a kitten, so | 
he clapped his little fat hands and cooed and | 
gurgled and waited for her to drag it out. 

But Woodsie was a long time about it. Her 
feet were tangled in the long lily-stems, and she 
had forgotten all about the kittens and the 
cattails. 

Nabbo called, “Oodsie! Oodsie!’’ and then 
began to ery. 

Little dog Merry-go-waggles and big Prince 
Carlo heard him and came running. Dogs and 
little folks have a language all their own, and | 
the moment Merry-go-waggles put his nose to 


THEY were having a drill in comparison of Superior, Danbury, Gloucester, Ognenesurg, he 
Nabbo’s cheek he knew all about it; then he | adjectives, and the teacher asked a small boy in | f@yette, Brighton, Fort Wayne, Decatur, 


A 

FLORENCE E. ForD. | Rodman Drake, Jonathan Swift, Mark Lemon, 
Anna K. Green, Henry W. Longfellow, Eugene 
Field, Leigh Hunt, Walter Savage Landor, Samuel 
Lover, Jones Very, John Gay, Captain Cook, 
William Baker, Samuel Butler, Dr. John Lord, 
Alexander a4 Matthew Prior, Bryan Waller 
Proctor, John nne, Captain Charles King. 


2. 1. Crate, rate, ate. 2. Grace, race, ace. 3. 
Clever, lever, ever. 4. Prelate, relate, elate. 5. 
Spending, pending, ending. 6. Strain, train, rain. 
7. Plate, late, ate. 8. Scare, care, are. 9. Stale, 
tale, ale. 10. Pirate, irate, rate. 11. Bland, land, 
Children sweet, when your feet and. es pa ae — ° 

Make the grown-u ople fret 3.1. Spend, thrift—spendthrift. 2. Tap, es, 
At the anal girls — cam try—tapestry. 3. King, fisher—kingfisher. 

’ , 4. Charleston, Hagerstown, Salem, Des Moines, 

Tell them you'll be sober yet. new Cetenns, Detres » eae, Basten, Modiocs, 

wy P | Paterson, Santa , Geneva, Staunton, Bangor, 
“ee pray, ae “ee day — | Burlington, Providence, Seattle, Washington, 
$ not go quite right at school, Virginia City, Meadville, Montpelier, Chelsea, 
Think of this, that perfect bliss | Los Angeles, Baltimore. Oberlin, New_Bedford, 
Comes of minding every rule. 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





or 


A Bit of Advice. 


Children dear, when you hear 
Dropping rain upon the pane, 

Just be happy, never fear ; 
Sunshine always follows rain. 





| Springfield, Lockport, Ashburnham, Plymouth, 
Baton Rouge, Worcester, Mobile, Waverly, Evans- 
ville, Galveston, Winchester, Newcastle, West- 
minster, Fall River, Carbondale, Galesburg, San 
Francisco, Scranton, El Paso, Pasadena, Pensa- 
cola, Cambridgeport, Somerville, Brookline, Sac- 
ramento, Charlestown, Elizabeth, Muscatine, 


* 
> 





ew- 
buryport, Montreal, Philadelphia, Peoria, Empo- 


began barking, and Prince Carlo knew all about | the front row to compare “sick.” “Sick, worse, | ria, Minneapolis, Salt Lake City, Manchester. 


it, too. He gave one bound away into the dead,” was the instant reply. 


5. Myrrh, murmur. 
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AFFAIRS AT MANILA.—Cable communica- 
tion with Manila, which had been interrupted 
since May ist, was reopened August 2ist. At 
that time the city was quiet, and general business 
had been resumed. Armed insurgents were not 
allowed to enter, and General Merritt had ordered 
the insurgent forces to retire ten miles from the 
city within three days. The text of the terms of 
capitulation shows that “the city and defences 
of Manila and its suburbs,” and the Spanish 
forces stationed therein, were included in the 
surrender. The Spanish troops were accorded 
all the honors of war, and were permitted to 
remain at liberty, the United States to supply 
them with rations until the conclusion of peace. 

TRADE REGULATIONS have been promul- 
gated by the President, to be enforced in Cuba, 
Puerto Rico and the Philippines. In general, 
the minimum rates of the Spanish tariff are 
continued in force, applying alike to goods from 
the United States and those from other countries. 
‘The most important change is that the navigation 
laws which regulate our coasting trade are 
applied to Puerto Rico, which is thus treated as 
an integral part of our territory. Under these 
regulations only American vessels will be per- 
mitted to share in the carrying trade between 
our ports and those of Puerto Rico. 

A NAVAL PARADE.—The victorious war- 
ships of Rear-Admiral Sampson’s squadron, 
returning North from Cuban waters to be 
docked and repaired, were greeted with demon- 
strations of welcome at New York, August 
20th. The day was made a general holiday, the 
municipal authorities presented a forma] address, 
and the ships proceeded up the Hudson to River- 
side Park, where they fired a salute opposite 
General Grant’s tomb. Rear-Admiral Sampson’s 
flag-ship New York led the procession, and 
Rear-Admiral Schley’s flag-ship Brooklyn and 
the battle-ships Jowa, Indiana, Oregon, Mas- 
sachusetts and Texas followed. 

Cost OF THE WAR.—The war with Spain is 
estimated to have cost the United States about 
$150,000,000, or a little more than $1,300,000 for 
each of the 114 days during which it lasted. 
The actual disbursements for war purposes 
from March, when the anticipatory expendi- 
tures were made, to August 13th amounted to 
$98,000,000. The remainder of the estimate 
covers expenses on war account after the signing 
of the peace protocol. The cost in human life, 
so far as the American forces are concerned, 
was much less than was anticipated. The navy 
had 1 officer and 18 men killed, and 3 officers 
and 40 men wounded. In the army 23 officers 
and 236 men were killed, and 87 officers and 
1,406 men wounded. The mortality from disease 
cannot be accurately estimated. 

Russ!IAN AND BRITISH INTERESTS are 
again in conflict in China. The direct issue is a 
matter of concessions for railway building, but 
the broader issue involved is a conflict between 
the British “open-door”’ policy, that is, the 
policy of equal trade rights for all powers, and 
the desire of Russia and other European powers 
to secure exclusive trade privileges in certain 
“spheres of influence.” The Chinese govern- 
ment, in spite of the protests of the British 
minister, has sanctioned a Belgian loan for the 
building of a railroad from Peking to Hankow. 
This road is within the recognized British sphere 
of interest in the Yang-tse-Kiang valley, and 
the Belgian financiers are understood to be 
operating for Russian and French capitalists. 
The Chinese government also has cancelled a 
contract which had been given the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Bank, an English institution, for 
building a road from ‘Tien-Tsin to New-chwang, 
which is the most northerly treaty port in China. 
Russia insisted on the cancellation of this contract, 
and the action of China in both matters seems so 
definite a casting of her lot with Russia that 
reports of a secret treaty between them have 
found wide credence. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN Joint Higu Com- 
MISSION for the adjustment of questions at 
issue between the United States and Canada 
began its sitting at Quebec August 23d. Lord 
Herseheli, who was lord chancellor in Mr. 
Gladstone’s last ministry, was chosen president 
of the commission. Twelve different questions 
are submitted for the consideration of the com- 
mission, and its proceedings, which are to be 
conducted in private, are likely to occupy several 
months. 


A VOTE ON PROHIBITION.—A plebiscite on 
the question of prohibition will be taken in the 
Dominion of Canada September 29th. This is 
an application of the principle of popular initia- 
tive in legislation. No specific measure is 
submitted for the approval of the voters, but 
they are asked to express themselves on the 
general question whether a law prohibiting the 
manufacture, importation and sale of all forms 
of intoxicating beverages should be enacted. 
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ARVARD Snap-Shot 


amera and Outfit, 


WITH THREE DRY-PLATE HOLDERS. 





Description. The Harvard Snap-Shot Camera and Outfit as 
illustrated in this cut is manufactured in large numbers expressly 
for YouTH’s COMPANION subscribers. The Harvard is a practical 
Camera. Its shutter is simple in its operation, and will take either 
snap-shot views or time exposures. The lens is of the best quality 
of French glass. The Camera is made of metal, japanned and 
striped, and takes a picture 2% x 4 inches in size. 





With each Camera we give free Three Dry-Plate Holders. 
These Holders weigh only one ounce each, and are so compact that 
half a dozen can easily be carried in one’s pocket. Extra Plate 
Holders can be supplied by us at 15 cents each. 

We have at our office scores of photographs made with this 
Camera which have. been sent us by those who made them. Some 
of them are really works of art. Remember, too, that they were 
made by boys and girls who had no instructions aside from 
those given with the Outfit. All young peoplé ought to learn how 
to take photographs. It combines pleasure with profit. 


Developing and Printing Outfit. The Developing and 
Printing Outfit included with the Snap-Shot Camera is as follows: 
Developing Tray, Printing Frame, Glass Graduate, Ruby Fabric 
(for ruby light), Dry Plates, Self-Toning Sensitized Paper, Card 
Mounts, Developer for Negatives, Hyposulphite of Soda and 
Pamphlet, “ How to Make Pictures.” 


) Sayre OFFER. The Complete Harvard Camera and Outfit 
given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 

50 cents extra. Price $1.75, postage and packing 40 cents extra 
when sold or sent as a premium, or it can be sent by express, charges paid 
by receiver, which in many cases will be less than the mail charges. 


Sample Photographs. We have made it possible for every interested person to see a photograph 
which was actually taken by a young person with this Camera. If you send us your name and address 
with a one-cent stamp we will send you one of these photographs, free. 

Rebate Ticket. With each Harvard Outfit we include a Rebate Ticket which at any time before 
October, 1899, will be accepted by us as $1.75 toward the purchase of any Camera costing $10 or over. 


Perry Mason & Company, Boston, Mass. 
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THE Custom OF DHARMA.—The science of 
sociology explains many curious questions which Bs 
might at first glance appear to have no foundation 
in reason. The practice of dharma in India, for | 
instance, has recently been the subject of special 
study by Dr. 8S. R. Steinmetz. This custom | 
is many centuries old, and 
seems difficult to explain. 
When a debtor fails to pay | 
his debts, his creditor goes | 
and sits before his door, 
and remains there, refusing 
to eat a morsel until he is 
paid. If the debtor does 
not pay, the creditor will actually starve himself | 
to death. It would seem at first sight that a 
really heartless debtor might not be moved in 
this manner; but the usefulness of the custom | 
becomes at once apparent when it is known that | 
if the creditor actually does die of starvation in | 
front of his debtor’s door, the latter is held guilty 
of murder, and after the manner of the country, | 
the family of the dead man are entitled to kill 
the debtor on sight. 





Kires IN THE PoLAR REGIONS.—It is | 
proposed in Germany that the various expedi- 
tions expected shortly to visit the Antarctic 
regions should carry with them scientific kites, | 
by means of which the upper atmosphere may | 
be explored. In this way, it is thought, not 
only could the temperature prevailing at a great | 
height around the Poles be more accurately 
learned, but light would also be thrown on the | 
direction of the air-currents, and if photographic | 
apparatus were sent up with the kites, additional 
knowledge of the parts of the surface not | 
otherwise obtainable might result. | 

INFLATE YouR TIRE FoR A CENT.—One | 
of the latest applications of the 
penny-in-the-slot principle is a 
bicyele-pump which can be thrown 
into gear for filling a tire by insert- 
ing a coin. As soon as the filled 
tire is removed a lever locks the 
pump, which can be caused to 
work again only by dropping in 
another coin. 

MATCHES WITHOUT PhosPHO- 
rus.—The government of Belgium 
has offered a reward of 50,000 
francs (nearly $10,000) for the 
invention of a match paste containing no phos- 
phorus. The competition is open to citizens and 
subjects of all nations. It is required that the 
matches shall ignite when scratched on any 
surface, including cloth, but that they shall not 
ignite readily by friction, so as to be dangerous 
when carried in the pocket. } 

ReEeFusE INDIA-RUBBER.—Goodyear’s great 
discovery of the art of vulcanizing india-rubber 
needs a supplement in the shape of a process of 
devulcanizing old rubber so as to make it 
amenable to a second treatment. No perfect 
reclaiming process has ever been devised. The | 
present imperfect processes give a product which 
is used for some articles, such as the heels of | 
india-rubber boots. India-rubber is advancing 
in price, and a substitute for it remains to be 
discovered. It is said that an india-rubber 
factory once built a road through a swamp with | 
the waste scrap from its works. Now it would | 
be reclaimed and utilized. 











ANOTHER SOLAR ELEMENT ON THE 
EARTH.—The discovery in certain rare earths 
found in Norway of the element helium, pre 
viously known to exist only in the sun and in 
certain stars, is fresh in everybody’s memory. 
Now comes the announcement that Professor 
Nasini of Padua has also discovered, in the gases 
issuing from the volcanic districts of Italy, the 
only other element which had been found in 
the sun without being also known upon the | 
earth—coronium. ‘This mysterious substance is | 
shown by the spectroscope to exist in the vast 
luminous banners which are seen about the sun 
during a total eclipse, and which are collectively 


density has been believed to be less, even, 
than that of hydrogen, and Professor Nasini’s 
investigation of the element discovered by him 
indicates that it actually possesses this peculiar ity 
of lightness. It is, then, the lightest substance 
known. 


VENUS ON EXHIBITION. —During the autumn 
of this year the planet Venus will become a 
most brilliant spectacle in the western sky. All 
through the summer it has been growing brighter 
and attracting more eyes every week by its 
increasing beauty. It will continue through the 
fall to be the most conspicuous celestial object in | 
view. Observations are now being made upon 
it by astronomers, to settle, if possible, the inter- | 27 
esting question of how it rotates on its axis ; 
whether as fast as the earth, or so slowly that it 
possesses unending day on one side and eternal 
night on the other. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


Buarnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- | 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Adv. 








1 STAMPS, Album & List FREE | 100 dif. stamps, fine, 
only 10c. Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, 8t. Louis, Mo. 





COMPANION. 


$5 10 $35. Over 50 Makes. 
Largest assortment 
in America. Write "her confidential offer. 


You can earn a wheel acting as our agent. 
LEWIS CYCLE CoO.., G, Chicago, U.8. A. 





Dr. Hayes or Burraro, N. Y., 
announces that he is succeeding in cur- 
ing Asthma so that it stays cured. 


WE WANT YOU TO SELL 


mur Bluing, Plant-food, Headache Remedy and other 
specialties such as are required in every household. 
Send for samples and circulars giving terms. 


HOWARD DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., nike Mass. | 


S2-OUTFIT FREE sccnrs 


In enter to intesGuse our new novelties in Pure Alu- 
minum. Scotch Granite and Tin Ware. Write quick. 
a.A. SIDNEY NOVELTY KOnnS. 2s Randolph St., CHICAGO. 


STAMPS. 50 diff. genuine Cuba, Pto. Rico, 


Philippine Isl., Mexico, Egypt 
ete., with small album Approva 
sheets at 50%. Agents wanted. New 80- 

page Price List E*z-ee! L£stablished 1885. 
STANDARD STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


--A SCHOOL FOR.. 
Delicate ana Backward Boys 


Dr. Williamson’s School, New Lonpon, Cony., 
is coveted solely to the physical and mental ‘training 
of such boys. Send for Circulars and Reference 


A CENT A DOZEN. 


G6s can be produced at ONE CENT PER DOZ 
if you onl y, know how. Write at once for our 
Free Pamphict “B.” Tells all about it. 


DARLING & COMPANY, Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO, ILL. 


| BOYS and GIRLS can earn MONEY 


or handsome premiums, at odd times, 
by helping us introduce our new pens. | 
No capital required. Send full address | 
and we will forward pens post-paid, 
and premium list. 


The Union Pen Company, 
BOX 86. GLOVERSVILLE, NEW YORK. 
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LARKIN SOAPS 


And Premiums.—Factory to Family. 


pa LARKIN IDEA fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
| Soap if mention this paper. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





THE LACE CURTAINS, 


GREATAMERICAN 


Watches, Clocks,Tea 

Sets, Toilet Sets, FX cc 
with "5.00, Bi: 00 and seg orders. 
Send this “Ad.” and lic. and get 
4¢ Ib. Best TEA, imported, and 
new Illustrated Price 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y., Box 289. 


Instruction by mat),adapted to every one, 
Methods approved by Jea 7 

ing educators, Experienced 
and competent instruct- 
ors. Takessparetimeonly. 
Three courses—Preparato- ‘ 
ry, business,college. An op- *, 


portunity to better your con- 


at dition and prospects. Stu- 




















dents and graduates 
everywhere. Seven 
years of success. Full 


Home particulars free 
wy CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF 1 LAW 
267 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH. 


7000 BICYCLES 


carried over from 1897 must 
, be sacrificed now. New 
High- Grade, all styles, 
best equipment, guaran- 
teed. 89.75 to $17.00. 
Used wheels, late mod- 
“, all makes, $3 to $12. 
Ve ship on approval with- 
aa a cent payment. rite 
/_+~-"-for bargain list and art catalogue 
of swell 98 models. BICYCLE FREE 

for season to advertise them. Send for one. Rider 
agents wanted. Learn how to Karn a Bicycle and 
make money. B. F. MEAD CYCLE CO., CHICAGO. 
















we SAVE JOU $12.00 to $25.00 
| 3g 00. High-Grade Bicycles for Less than Any 

Other Canteen ta the World. 1898 Ladies’ or 
Gents’ Models, $18 up. Left over 
of 1897 models at less than cost; 
others at $8,810, Hise pad #15. Write 
—# for Free Illustrated C; of Bicycles 
and Sundries. — Dept. 131, 


VICTOR MFG. CO., 90 to 98 Market St., Chicago. 


The Secret 
of Our Success. 


| 
We teach our students a trade and then start them at | 
work at it. That’s the secret of the success of our | 
school. Send for our catalogue that tells all about it. 









VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
P. 0. Box 1700. Janesville, Wis. 








PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 
La nm hair. 


Never Fails 10 
Hair to its Youthful < I oclon” 
scalp di 


s¥- pots hair 
1.00 at i 
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Our Fall and Win- 
ter line of Suits and 
Cloaks is now ready. | 

To the lady who 
wishes to dress well 
at moderate cost we 
will mail Free our 
attractive Style Book, | 
together with a large 
assortment of sam- 
ples of the materials | 
rom which we make 
our garments. There 
are hundreds of firms 
selling ready - made 
suits and cloaks, but 
we are the only house | 
oe to order 

moderate prices. 
Our catalogueillustrates. 


Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 

Exclusive styles adapted for Fall and Winter wear. 
Church and Visiting Dresses, $7 up. 
Exquisite designs at very moderate prices. 

Fall and Winter Jackets and Capes, $5 up. 

New Paris Skirts, $4 up. 

A fine selection of Skirts in Cloth, Silk, Satin, etc. 

We pay express charges everywhere. Our line 
of Samples includes the newest materials for Fall 
and Winter wear, many of them being exclusive 
novelties not shown elsewhere. We also have 
special lines of black goods and fabrics for second | 
mourning. Write to-day for catalogue and samples. 





























Be sure to say whether you wish the samples for Clouks 
or for Suits, and we will then be able to send you a full 
line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, © NEW YORK. | 


Is your face worth anything ? 


* Don’t injure it with 
chalk or lime. Visible 

results from invisible causes 
—the secret of a rare complexion. 


OZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 


POWDER 


beautifies, refreshes, lessens per- 
spiration. Prevents wind- 
tan at all seasons of the 

year. Take no Substi- 

* tute. Sold Every- 
where. 50c. 












































Collars and Cuffs. 


LOOK WELL—FEEL WELL—WEAR WELL. 
Made of fine cloth, both sides finished alike, not to be 
washed ; when soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
10 Collars or 5 pair Cuffs, 25 Cents. 
At Dealers. Send 6 cents for Sample Collar and Cuffs. 
Choice of Six Styles. Mention Name and Size. 


[PAanwhires] 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
95 Milk St., Dept. 9, Boston, Mass. 


ED CLOVER 
B SSOMS.0« 


EXTRACTS of the BLOSSOMS 
Rest Remedy Known for Can- 
eer, Salt Rheum, - ee pag 
stipation and all Blood D 

Not a patent medicine, but Pare 
Red Clover. Our preparations have 
a world-wide reputation. Send for 
circular. 9, NEEDHAM’S SONS, 
Minter Ocean Building,CHICAGO, 
























Our $5.00 Gift 


‘0 advertise our victorious plan of selling furniture from factory to fireside, we give 
RE free with every Geaber Comfort Couch, as shown below, an elegant quadruple 
worth $5.00 and to wear for ten years. 

of warranty, signed by the manufacturer, accompanies each teapot. 


kn . 

own under the name of the corona. Its | Readers of the Companion Need Send No Money in Advance. 
If goods are found as represented and entirely 
satisfactory, remit if @9, wholesale fae tory price of 
the couch alone, 30 
return at our expense. 


silver-plated teapot, guaranteed to 





WE OFFER the Quaker Comfort Couch for trial orders because it’s one of our greatest bargains. 
Upholstere “ i finest grade imported aaron corduroy or velours, any color. Sam 

steel springs, supported b 
lost comfortable and most durable couc 


27 x 74 in. 

ering free on r est. 

woven wire fabric. 

The i. is — large. —. - Ny diameter. 
is 


Forty-six oil-tempere 


or sugar bowl of the same high 


syrup oP oP a plas plate, 

Don’t put it off. All at’s TE. is to say that 
py that 73 accept i Sample ‘er No, 4 on 30 
and give full shipping directions. QUAKER VAI 


a are a reader of 
s’ trial, 
‘LEY "MFG. CO., 355 W 


A certificate 





days after shipment; if not 





Full size, 
ples of cov- 
steel bands and covered with 
ever made. arranted never to break down. 
refer, we wel send, in lieu of the teapot, a 
rade ware. Order to-day. 
The Youths Companion (this is impor- 
state color of upholstering and premium desired, 


| By Selling 50 Pounds 


| for a Ladies’ 


| 50 lbs. for a Baker Folding 


| or Gents’ Bicycle. 














- Harrison St., Chicago. | W. G. Baker (Dept.Y), Springfield, Mass. 





are shortened by the right kind 
P of education. A Technical Edu- 
cation pays. Theshortest route 
to mastery of technica! subjects 
F is correspondence instruction, 
Success guaranteed. Best and 
simplest text books free, 


, CIVIL ENGINEERING 


ridge, Steam, or Electrical Engin- 
eering: Mathematics; Chemistry; 
Mining: Arc hitectural or Mec hani- 

cal Drawing; Surveying; Plumb- 
ing; Architecture; Metal Pattern 
Drafting; Prospecting; Book-keeping: Short- 
_— English Branches 

$2.00 | 











TAUCHT BY MAIL 
Ctroular free. State subject you wish to study, 
Estab. 1891. 45,000 students and graduates, 
The Internationa! Correspondence Schools, 
Box ggQ) Scranton, Pa. 


_ a _ _ 
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TULIPS, HYACINTHS3 
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3 
CHOICE WINTER-FLOWERING = 
BULBS D4 
5 
Sent by Mail, postpaid, at the following spe price 
4 lovely A ma different colors, fine or ie 
« — TULIPS, } ovely sorts, all dite rent, “ 30 
6 “ NARCISSUS, “ : 19 
12 FANCY IRIS, nothing Seer | in Mchie “40 
12 CROCUS, 5 sorts, named, “10 
10 FREESIAS, fine mixed sorts, - ° “10 
10 OXALIS, ali different colors, - - “ 40 
Or AL 06 60 bulbs, postpaid, for 50 cents. 
O6U ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, @ 


MY CATAL of all kinds of Plants and 


Bulbs, for Fall Planting end Winter Blooming, is now 
ready, and will be mailed FREE, to ali who apply. 
Choicest Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, and other Bulbs 
at greatly reduced prices. Write for it at once. Address 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, 
The Woman Florist, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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TINKHAM 
‘TRICYCLE 


afford all the pleasure and 
exercise of bicycling with- 
out the nervous strain and 
danger. You cannot fall, 
and you stop when you 
want to. No instruction 
necessary. Our ’98 Model 
weighs only 32 pounds, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


The Tinkham Cycle Co., 
306-310 West 59th St., New York. 


2000000000 0000000 000 
30000000 
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Educate Your Children 








Make learning a pleasure and the 

y lay lesson attractive by buying them 

* Fireside Educational CardGames. 

(SOLD BY DEALERS.) Amuse and instruct at the same 


time; artistic and very entertaining; adapted for all 
ages. Knowledge thus obtained is fixed in the mind 

Ovun Union, Straner Peorie, Witp Animas, Ware 
Squapron, FLAGs, Fraction-Piay, ly rae Waire-House, 
In CastLe-Lanp, PoruLaTtion, YounG Peor.e’s AvrTnors, 
Firesipe Aurnors, Tak Mayriowenr, 25c. each 

Nu.0e (for children’s parties, etc., 4 tables), Artisrs, 
In Drxie-Lanp, Poems, Tae Yeitowsrone, 35c. each. 


We Senp Free to intro- 
SPECIAL duce our games a hand- 
some illustrated booklet 
OFFE R “Education by Play,” list 


of games and a coupon 

ood for 10c. in part pay- 

ment of a sample game at your dealer’s, or remit to us full 

rice of any game and it will be mailed with coupon, 
booklet and list. Address Department B, 


THE FIRESIDE GAME CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
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% The best Shoe Dressing in the world. 
© The genuine is made only by Robert § 
& H. Foerderer, Philadelphia, manu- § 


< facturer of the famous 


VICI KID 


3 Ask your dealer for Vici Leather ¢ 
> Dressing, and be sure the trade- § 
B mark with the name of the maker, 
Bis on each Imita- 


5 tions may ruin your shoes. 


3 A book aboxt buying, weanling and caring for 
5 shoes, mailed free. Addr 
ROBERT H. FOE RDERER, Philada., Pa. 


box or bottle. 










And Chain 


Baker’s Teas, 
Ete., or sell 26 Ibs. 
Solid 
Silver Watch and 
Chain; 50 ibs. for a 
Waltham or Elgin 
Gold Watch and Chain 
(Ladies’ or Gents’); 10 
Ibs. for Crescent Camera; 


Camera ora Dinner Set of 112 
pieces ; 75 Ibs. for a Boys’ or Girls’ 
Bicycle ;1001bs.-150 lbs.for Ladies’ 
Express free. 


Write for Catalogue and Particulars. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


per of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
#1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
ag to collect money for renewals of subscrip 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 

HEN NONE OF THESE CAN 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on r paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against. paying, mone to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

oO 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








HELP FOR THE DROWNING. 


ROWNING accidents are so common, 
and yet so often pre- 
ventable, if help is only 
given promptly and in- 
telligently, that every 
one should know just 
what to do in such an 
emergency. 

It is probably useless 
to say what one ought 
to do when in danger of 
drowning, for the person 
in such a situation will not be likely to follow 
rules. The body is so little heavier than water 
that the slightest support, scarcely more than the 
proverbial straw, will suffice to keep it afloat if 
the person can keep cool, avoid struggling, and 
be satisfied to keep the nose and mouth out of the 
water while waiting for assistance. 

If a person is brought out of the water appar- 
ently dead, the first thing for the bystanders to 
do is to get away. If any one among them knows 
what to do, let him assume charge while the 
others help by keeping at a distance, so as not to 
destroy the dying man’s last chance of getting 
air. 

He should be first placed on the ground face 
down, with the head lower than the feet if the 
bank is sloping, and then the one who is working 
over him makes pressure with the hands under 
the abdomen so as to expel any water that may 
be in the air-passages. Of course, if the clothes 
are on they must be loosened immediately, and 
then pulled or cut off by an assistant without 
interfering with the work of resuscitation. 

As soon as the water has been squeezed out, 
the patient is to be turned on his back and 
covered with a blanket, a bystander’s coai or 
anything warm, and hot-water bottles or hot 
bricks, wrapped in cloths so as not to burn the 
skin, should be placed about the body and feet 
underneath the coverings. 

A very good way to get rid of inquisitive and 
excited people who persist in crowding around 
the drowning man and shutting. off the air is to 
send them in different directions to the nearest 
houses for blankets, hot bricks, bottles filled with 
hot water and with thick stockings drawn over 
them, smelling-salts, hot tea or coffee, brandy, 
and anything else that can be thought of. Few 
of the things brought can be used, but that will 
not matter. 

In resorting to artificial respiration,—which will 
be described in another article,—the most impor- 
tant thing is perseverance. The efforts to bring 
back to life an apparently drowned person should 
not be relaxed for a long time, for cases are 
recorded in which resuscitation was not effected 
till after two hours of hard work. 





FRANCES WILLARD’S CAT. 


A famous pet of Miss Willard at her “Rest | 


Cottage” home in the Catskills was a large 
Angora cat named “Toots.’”” Many readers of 
the Companion may have seen a picture of Toots, 
for the sale of his photograph spread his renown 
along with that of his distinguished mistress, and 
coined money for her cause. 

In this way he is said to have contributed two 
thousand dollars to the treasury of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union—probably more 
than a cat ever earned before. 

Toots had some rather unfeline peculiarities. 
He loved his bath as well as any schoolboy loves 
to “go in swimming,” and his appetite was very 
wsthetic. 

He would luxuriate over the smell of a bunch of 
English violets, and then eat them, one by one; 
and when his mistress taught him pretty ways, 
his favorite reward for doing his lesson was not 
a piece of meat, but a sprig of umbrella-palm, 
which he devoured as eagerly as a girl chews 
caramels. 


He learned to stand be‘>re a visitor and receive 
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a caress or a pat on the head, and to make a bow | 


| for good-by, and he generally minded his manners. 
Indeed, this was all the recognition he gave Mis: 
Willard herself when she greeted him again, after 
being two years away. Toots was never a senti- 
mental cat. 

It is natural to use the past tense in speaking of 
this pet of the great philanthropist, since she has 
passed away; but puss still hears his own praises 
and the praises of his late lamented owner. 

Mrs. Leland Norton, president of the “Chicago 
Cat Club,” now has charge of the handsome 
creature, and he enjoys himself in the mature 
dignity of his eight years, honored not only as 
being ‘‘the Willard cat,” but for the good he has 
done. 


PLUCKY BICYCLER. 


No man knows when he will have the oppor- 
tunity to show himself a hero. It may come on 
the battle-field, on the deck of a war-ship, or in the 
street of a quiet city. A citizen of Indianapolis 
sends to the Sentinel an account of a brave act 
witnessed by him the evening before in that city. 

A wheelman himself, if we understand him 
correctly, he was riding along one of the streets 
of Indianapolis when he saw a runaway horse 
coming at breakneck speed. In the carriage was 
@ young lady, clinging to the seat with a look of 
terror on her face. The carriage swung from one 
side of the street to the other as the horse ran. 


noticed a young man on a bicycle dart into the 
middle of the street in bot chase after the 
runaway. As he neared the horse’s head he 
reached out with his left hand and seized the 


he kept alongside of the horse, pulling upon its 
bridle till the horse’s speed began to slacken. 

Then of a sudden the man — from his 
wheel and hung with all his might upon the 
| horse’s head, till presently the frightened creature 
was brought to a standstill. 

The young woman, as soon as she was able to 
speak, thanked her deliverer, who declined to 
give his name, but lifted his hat, remounted his 


EXCUSABLE IGNORANCE. 


The sailor’s idea of the only correct school of 
manners is amusingly illustrated by an anecdote 
from the Toledo Blade: 


A former President of the United States, visiting 
a war-ship quite informally, dispensed with the 
usual salute and ceremony. One of the seamen 
observing this omission, indignantly asked 
another who that “lubber was on the = 
deck who did not douse his peak to the skipper.” 

“Choke your luff, will you?” was the reply. 
“That’s the President of the United States.” 

“Well, hasn’t he got manners enough to salute 
the quarter-deck, if he is?” growled the other. 

“Manners! What does know about man- 
ners?” pe oe “I don’t suppose he 
was ever out of sight of land in his life!’ 


LEFT BEHIND. 


The youngest son of the family had enlisted for 
the war. The hour of his departure had come. 
He kissed his weeping mother and sisters, bade 
them good-by cheerily, and was gone. 

Twenty-four hours afterward he burst into the 
house, excited and trembling. 

“What is the matter, Charley?” screamed his 
mother. “Have you deserted?’ 

“No. I gota leave of absence,” was his hurried 


reply. 
“Something terrible has happened, I know! 
What is it, my dear a 

“Mother,” he replied, with a smothered sob, 
“TI forgot my camera!” 


MARRYING IN WAR-TIME. 


A maiden of about thirty years and still youth- 

| ful announced her engagement to a widower 

| with grownchildren. One of her nearest relatives 
took occasion to remonstrate with her. 


| “What possessed you, Carrie,” said the relative, 
| 
fifty, with two boys 


| “to take a fancy to a man of 
| in the army?” 
“Well,” responded Miss Carrie, after some 
rather have two seepeene in the 
ly join the 





reflection, “I’ 
army and a husband who can’t poss 
army, than to marry some young man and be 
| seared to death for fear he would get tired of me 
| and enlist.” 


ENJOYING AN EARTHQUAKE. 


According to the Argonaut, a lady,—“an old 
| lady,” to quote the Argonaut literally,—having 
returned to Michigan after a visit to California, 
was asked by one of her neighbors if she had 
experienced an earthquake. 

“Yes,” said the lady, “we had one, a prett 
severe one, and I rather enjoyed it. You see t 
| was the first thing that has happened since John 
| and I were married that he didn’t think I was to 
| blame for.” 





BAGPIPE MUSIC. 


Except to Scotchmen the sounds usually evoked 
from a bagpipe are not highly musical. <A 
humorist in the Clarion attempts an analysis of 
| them: 

Big flies on windows—seventy-two per cent.; 
eats on midnight tiles—eleven and one-half per 
cent.; voices of infant puppies—six per cent.; 
grunting of hungry pigs in the morning—five and 
one-half per cent.; steam-whistles—three per 
| cent.; chant of cricket—two per cent. 





CAREFUL OF THE ALLIGATOR. 


Referring to a paragraph in a recent Companion 
about the tender-heartedness of little girls, a 
correspondent sends us the following: 


Just now there is a plague of apple-tree cater- 
pillars hereabout—crawling everywhere. Our 
oungest child has an alligator in a cage and 
nk, and the other day she insisted that it 
should be carried from the lawn into the office 
at —_ was afraid the caterpillars would 





| Of injurious matter on the teeth. 


| BOYS’ ALL-WOOL $ 5 | 
comprising Suit, extra pants, 








bridle. Guiding his wheel with his right hand, | 


wheel, which had escaped injury, and rode away. 


Just then the correspondent of the Sentinel | 








For the teeth use “Srown’s Camphorated Sapona | 
The only sure preventive of deposits | 
(Adv. | 


ceous Dentifrice.” 








OUTFITS, 


Byron suspender waist, cap, 


Other suits at other prices. 
for free book of styles and samples. 


Free delivery. Money back tf not satisfied. 


PURITAN CLOTHING CO., 





PANSY, GERANIUM AND 
SWEET PEA BOOK. 


How tc grow and bloom them by newer methods; by 
experienced amateurs, who give minute and practical 
details adapted to all sections of our country, for their 


successful culture at all seasons, by overcoming all | 


obstacles and complying to their natural requisities, 
producing pansies, large, rich and velvety. Geraniums 


developed by the rotary renewal, double pruning, rest | 


and action system, producing flowers in profusion, 


winter and summer, large and lustrous, that are mar- | 


vels of beauty. Sweet peas by the tap root, and firm 
undersoil method, superseding the modern trench, its 
labor, and drawbacks insures health, vigor, and con 
tinuous bloom, large and graceful until autuinn. Jado 


patches and extra buttons. Sizes 4 to15. 
Send | 


109-111 Bleecker St., New York City. | 


fibre a new method, used with the above, adding depth 


and lustre to the color is outlined. 
PRICE 50 CENTS, Post-paid. 

P. O. Money-Order Preferred. Address, 

FRANK M. MILLER, 
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An Elgin Watch 
Owes its perfection in time telling to 
the pains-taking care exercised in the pro- 
duction of every part, and to its accurate 
adjustment before it leaves the factory. 


Full Ruby Jeweled Elgins 
have genuine ruby bearings, which with 
their specially hardened pivotal points 
render them as near wear-proof as 
mechanism can be made —they will last a 
generation. 

High grade, but not high price. 

Sent Free, our handsome illustrated book 
let about watches. 
An Klain Watch always has 
the word ** Elgin ” engraved on 
the works—fully guaranteed. 


Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, I). 
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Coshocton, Ohio. 
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EVERY DROP | 
Is Delicious .o 
and Harmless, (7 


EVERY DROP 
Cleanses the Mouth. 
EVERY DROP 
Is a Fragrant Breath. 
EVERY DROP 
Polishes the Teeth. “ 
EVERY DROP 
Is Free from Grit. 
EVERY DROP 
Hardens the Gums. 
EVERY DROP 
Is Perfectly Pure. 
666 
POPULAR PRICE, 25c. 
Seno 2c. Stamp For SAMPLE VIAL. 
6G6G 
E. W. HOYT & COMPANY, 
Lowell, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated 
HOYT’S GERMAN COLOGNE. 
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Miss Bascomb’s Vacation. 


One spring, when Berryville had recovered 
from an epidemic of scarlet fever, which had 
taken young and old impartially to bed, Hannah 
Bascomb decided to make a long-deferred visit to 
a cousin in Boston. 

“JT don’t know as there’ll ever be a better 
chance,” said Miss Bascomb to the mother of 
her last patient, little Maggie Rogers. “‘In fact, I 
don’t know as there’ll ever be another chance, 
anyway. ’Long about a month from now Cyrus 
Hobbs will begin to have his miserable spells, 
and I shall have to go there and ’tend right to 
him. Mary means well, but I’d just as soon 
have a three-year-old to rub me as her, and 
Cyrus has to be rubbed morning and night, or I 
don’t know but he’d stiffen up into a bow-knot. 

“Then I shouldn’t know what to make of a 
spring without some of the children cut them- 
selves in the sawmill when-it gets a-going, and 
doctor always relies on me to be here to help 
him out, you know, with his surgical cases. June, 
or the last of May, they generaily come on; so 
I’ve got to go now and get back. 

“Here ’tis the first of April, and I’m about 
tired out. I calculate to go next Monday and 
come back Saturday night. Jennie says there’s 
to be a grand parade of military on Wednesday, 
and I intend to put nursing right out of my mind 
for a good six days, anyway.” 

“You’ve earned your holiday, if ever anybody 
did, Hannah,” said Mrs. Rogers, warmly. “I 
only hope nobody in Berryville will be laid up or 
struck down whilst you’re gone, for what they’d 
do without you to nurse ’em, I don’t know!” 

Miss Bascomb set out for her visit on the 
appointed day, but she failed to return to Berry- 
ville on the following Saturday. She gave no 
account of herself save by means of a postal, 
which announced to Mrs. Rogers, *‘Will be home 
last of next week.” 

That motherly person, being Miss Bascomb's 
nearest neighbor, watched for her coming with 
interest, and was at the door with Miss 
Hannah’s key in her hand almost as soon as 
the rumbling old coach, which held the returned 
traveller, late on Friday afternoon. 

Miss Hannah was laden with bundles, and 
was persuaded by Mrs. Rogers to “step over” 
and take a cup of tea with her before entering 
again on life in her own house. 

“I don’t know’s I call you much rested in 
looks, Hannah,”’ said the hospitable neighbor, as 
the two friends sat together for a sociable talk 
while tea was in process of construction; “but I 
don’t know as it’s to be expeeted I would, for of 
course gadding about in a city is real tiresome 
work, though pleasant.” 

“I haven’t gadded overly much,” said Miss 
Bascomb, smoothing out her silk gloves, thought- 
fully. “You see, I haven’t had time.” 

“Time!” gasped her hostess. ‘Don’t you call 
most two weeks time?” 

“T’ll tell you how ’twas,”’ said Miss Hannah, 
calmly. ‘You see, on the way down, | was real 
interested watching a little boy that was with a 
kind of a heedless woman, playing with one of 
those old, blunt, one-bladed knives. Near as I 
could make out, he was trying to carve his name 
on the window-ledge. Thinks I, ‘If that blunt 
thing does happen to slip and cut him, it’ll be 
the worst kind of a cut.’ 

“Sure enough, it did slip pretty soon, and 
jabbed his other thumb full force. I saw his 
mother turning kind of pale, so I stepped over 
and 'tended to the child. Lucky I had some old 
cloth and string in my bag; I always take such 
things, just in case of need. Well, we’d got most 
to Boston before I got him hushed up, and his 
— over her feeling that he was going to 
die, 

“Jennie met me at the station, and I saw ina 
minute she'd got an awful cold, one of the 
kind that had got to be looked after; and she 
said, ‘Mine aint anything to George’s, Cousin 
Hannah; he’s sick in bed; I put him there just 
before I started to meet you.’ So I saw I was 
right in the nick of time! 

“Well, George’s turned out to be tonsillitis— 
kind of a light attack, but the doctor said ’twas 
lucky I was on hand and knew what todo. By 
Tuesday night we got him so he began to feel 
like himself, and nothing would do but I must go 
to see the parade with George’s brother’s folks, 
whilst Jennie took care of George for the next 
afternoon. 

“George’s brother had hired a first-rate window 
for himself and his wife and two boys, right 
where the parade would pass, Jennie said. They 
were Teal friendly folks, and they came the next 
morning and overpersuaded me, and [ went. 

“Well, when we’d got our seats and begun to 
watch the crowd, I spied a big covered wagon 
drawn up right in front of the building, and I 
asked George’s brother what that was. ‘Why,’ 
says he, ‘it’s an ambulance, in case there are any 
accidents.’ 

“Well, we hadn’t been there long when a boy 
got under the feet of one of the policemen’s 
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horses, someway or another, and he was picked 
up insensible. There was another child, a girl, 
not much bigger’n he, that had been with him, 
and she began to baw] and scream. The men- 
folks that stood round couldn’t seem to quiet her, 
so I stepped down, and it ended in my going first 
to the hospital, and then home with the child to 
tell their grandmother about the accident. 

“IT told George’s brother I’d take a cab and 
ride back to ’em, but I didn’t get there till the 
parade was over, so I went right on home to 
Jennie’s. I found  George’s brother’s folks 
there, and the wife says to me, ‘Don’t those boys 
look kind of feverish to you, Miss Bascomb? I 
suppose it’s excitement; this is the first big 
parade they’ve ever seen.’ 

“T looked at them pretty sharp, and 1 says, ‘I 
believe they’re coming down with the measles ; 
you’d better take them home and have the doctor 
come.’ 

““‘Oh, dear!’ says she. ‘I don’t know how I 
shall get along, for my nurse leaves to-morrow, 
and baby’s just getting some teeth!’ 

“ ‘Well, here I am,’ said I. ‘George don’t 
really need me now, and I’ll pack my bag and 
go right over to your house.’ 

“And sol did. ‘The measles came out beauti- 
fully; the boys and I were shut off in the back 
part of the house, and I played games with ’em, 
and read to ’em, and nursed ’em what little they 
needed. They’re going to be out in a few days, 
and their mother got a new nurse yesterday. 

“So here I am, safe and sound. My, how 
good that tea tastes, Mrs. Rogers!” said Miss 
Hannah, as she took her first sip froma steaming 
cup placed before her. 

“T thought you were going to get away from 
nursing and everything of the kind when you 
went to Boston,” said Mrs. Rogers, with a 
strong note of indignation in her voice. 

““Lauzee! Was [I foolish enough to expect 
that?” said Miss Hannah, easily. “Well, I 
guess I sha’n't ever get away from my duty long 
as I live in this world, particularly when I go 
a-visiting on purpose!” 

ELIZABETH L. GOULD. 
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The Charming Thackerays. 


The public does not know too much of the 
home life of Thackeray. The privacy which he 
loved has been guarded by his surviving daughter, 
Mrs. Ritchie, who has, nevertheless, especially in 
her recent introductory essays to her father’s 
works, given some charming and illuminating 
glimpses of him, which allow his many admirers 
to perceive with delight how winning, lovable 
and considerate he was among his family. 


A few other glimpses have been afforded by 
old family friends, and recently Mrs. M. C. M. 
Sim has added to them a few pleasant 
reminiscences of the Thackeray girls, with whom 
she was intimate in her youth. The tw go 
and less famous daughter, who was portrayed as 
the heroine of one of her sister’s novels, was 
remarkably lovely to look upon. 

“Her beautiful bronze hair, brilliantly white 
teeth and delicate complexion, one minute with 
the soft tint of the China rose, and then again, 
white as a lily, together with the crisp daintiness 
of her 3, gave one the impression of the 
most exquisite freshness. One day she would 
look like the young girl she really was, and on 
the next twenty years older, so varying were her 
moods and expression.” 

The girl friends shared many occupations, 
serious and frivolous. a a visiti 
poem tine yh upa Latin class: they organi 

rties and attended others. e used to 

ve all sorts of fun at the Thackerays.”’ 

Once it was a cooking-party in the kitchen 


“ 


when the narrator of the incident was relega’ 
to the modest duty of peeling potatoes, al h 
some of the others distinguished themselves by 
their skill, and all felt themselves very picturesque 
in their coquettish -_ and aprons. Again, it 
was amateur ricals. 

The Thackerays had moved into a new house, 
and to celebrate the event a dramatic adaptation 
of his story, “Lowell, the Widower,’’ was pre- 

and presented. The younger daughter 
was a very clever actress. “She and Miss 
Bayne and Miss Cameron performed the pay 
of the three old ladies, and were admirably droll. 
Thackeray resisted all attempts to make him act 
unless he might have nothing to say. So he 
came on at the end as Mr. Bottomley,—a silent 
role,—and the applause was deafening.”’ 

Another little incident appeals even more 
directly to lovers of the great novelist’s work. 

“One day 2 on a grand dinner at Green- 
wich, and | called for the Thackerays in Onslow 
Square. He put his head out of his study 
window and cried, ‘Wait till [ have killed her!’ 
I think the victim was Helen Pendennis.’ 

The saintly Helen! The question that inevi- 
tably presents itself is, How could her slayer 
throw off remorse sufficiently to eat that dinner? 
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He Gained Knowledge. 


A man does not always accomplish that which 
he sets out to do, nor gain exactly the reward he 
| sets out to find. A case in point is furnished by 
|a man of whom the Outlook tells. He started 
| out to gain money, but was constrained to put 
| up with experience instead. He was impressed 
| with a thought that had already come to more 
|than one other. Food in the Klondike was 
| scarce. Why should he not ge north with sup- 
| plies bought in a cheap market, and take advan- 
tage of the exceedingly high prices existing 
there? 

The supplies he finally decided 


form of a large drove of sheep. 
the miners be glad to buy fresh mutton. 
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ie was sure bea 
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The sheep were landed in Alaska and started 
inland; but cold weather overtook them, and the 
owner made up his mind to kill them. 

Then came the first ey nae ogg The 
prices at the place where he then was were not 
satisfactory. ‘The s tor decided to keep all 
that remained until he could get better prices. 
He killed the whole drove in a secluded place, 
and hung the carcasses up to freeze, taking the 
precaution to leave a man in a hut to watch them 
until he himself came back. 

Neither he nor the man who was watching the 
mutton knew much of the geography of the 
country. One of them started for the nearest 
town, and the other began his long, tiresome 
watch. He grew sick of the loneliness of it, and 
finally started to find his employer. It was 
necessary for him to take a trip of a hundred 
miles for the purpose. 

When the two men got back to the place 
where they had left the mutton, they found four 
hundred skeletons hanging there. The les, 
ravens, crows and hawks could have told where 
the flesh of those sheep had gone. The birds 
had learned of the feast awaiting them, and 
without being specially bidden, had assembled 
for the banquet. 

The owner of the sheep did not make the 
— had — to gain, but he learned 

ing about Alaska. 


* 
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Kindness Rewarded. 


The average professional tramp ought not to 
be encouraged by acts of so-called charity, but a 
man who is ready to work for what he receives 
is a bird of another feather. How a Philadel- 
phia woman helped such a wayfarer, and was 
rewarded for her kindness, makes a pretty story 
in the Record. 


Last August Mrs. Kennedy broke a gold 
locket which she prized highly, as it contained a 
picture and lock of hair of her dead mother. 
She intrusted the locket to her brother, who was 
to get it repaired. He was about to go ona 
trip through New York State, but promised to 
leave the locket with a Philadelphia jeweler on 
~- ga to the train, and return the receipt by 
mail. 

Two yo later Mrs. Kennedy received a letter 
from her brother, who said he would bring the 
locket with him when he returned, but did not 
mention where it was being repaired. 

Early in September a despatch came, stating 
that the brother had died suddenly in Utica, and 
that the body and effects would be sent on at 
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how to succeed in 
WINDOW *® Window-Gardening ; al- 
. ” 
* Pansy Culture will be » 
| « GARDENS ? sentfree to every read- ¢ 
« * erof THE COMPANION } 
who will send ro cents » 
for a large packet of my GIANT PANSY SEED 
|‘) them. A.N.COOK, Seedsman, Hyde Park, N.Y. 
<TVerrrrVver errr rere rerrrvvvvyv es ee 
on tt arble or granite 
DON T al yeu tavestionte .- WHITE BRONZE 
More artistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices 
| Signs and information. Costs nothing to investigate. 
| 
| MOSS GROWING. CRUMBLING. 
| NO CLEANING NO CRACKING 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., Drawer 838, Bridgeport,Ct. 
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2“Dright Ideas” & 
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HIS 1s the title of a little booklet — just yy 
published — which we send FREE to 

boys and girls. H 

Every boy wants a Knife, Watch, Foot & 
Ball, Skates, Rifle, Carpenter Tools, and a r 
hundred other things. z 

Every girl wants a beautiful big Dolly, 3 

Gold Ring, Camera Lady’s Watch Type- z 

writer, Etc. Now it's not always conven- r 

ient to spare the money to purchase these z 

things, but bright boys and girls are always fs 

ready to work for the things they most A 


desire, so we have perfecteda plan where- 
by boys and girls and ‘grown ups,” too, 
can secure very many desirable articles 
by a little congenial work, and your work 
will be of great help to us and we can 
afford to compensate you liberally. 


Si 
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We can’t take space here to tell you all 
about our plan, and the many things we 
have for you, but we have put it all down in 


“Bright Ideas” 


Sent FREE! 


Send your name and address on a postal 
and receive the Booklet by return mail 
post-paid. — 

A. E. ANDERSON CO., % 


32 Oliwer Street, Boston. 4 
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once. Some time later Mrs. Kennedy remem- 
bered her locket, but although she made a thor- 
ough search of her brother's papers and clothes, 
she could find no trace of it. Inquiries were 
made of all the large jewelers, and advertise- 
ments were inserted in the newspapers, but the 
locket was never found. 

Recently a forlorn tramp came to the Kennedy 
residence, and Mrs. Kennedy gave him some- 
thing to eat. In return he did some work, and 
Mrs. Kennedy decided to give him a suit of her 
brother’s clothes, which she had kept. 
man seemed grateful, and after donning the suit 
left. The next day he returned, and gave Mrs. 
Kennedy a piece of paper he had found in the 
vest lining. It proved to be a receipt for the 
long-lost locket, which had been left with a well- 
known firm of New York jewelers. Mrs. 
Kennedy recovered her locket. 
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Not Always Consistent. 


[t has been too much the fashion, says Mr. 
Weeden in “Economie and Social History of 


New England,” to exalt the Massachusetts | 


provincial generations into a sweet company 


of frost-bitten angels, oppressed and a little) 
warped out of their skyward tendencies by the | 


royal officers, or by their own citizens elevated 
and corrupted by royal commissions. These 
artless Puritans reveal their natures in many 


ted | Ways. 


The General Assembly of Connecticut in 1725 
exempts Mr. Nathaniel Clark from military duty 
by special act. 

And what was the reason given by a grave 
legislature for this simple act? Because he 
had been educated at the college at Saybrook and 
“had obtained a diploma, which may be sup- 
posed to elevate the tlemen adorned with 
such a laurel something above the vulgar 
order.” Nevertheless, he had been called to 
military and other common employments, “a 
disparaging imposition on the order above said.” 
Defence of his country came between the wind 
and his nobility. 

Greed and thrift are near allied, and this was 
evidenced in the case of Peter Faneuil, almost a 
name to conjure by in Boston to this day. The 
ee, Se eyes of modern research have 
uncove! a venture after negroes to Africa, a 
voyage planned by Peter Faneuil, one-half the 
proceeds to to himself, one-quarter to his 
neighbor, John Jones, and one-quarter to the 
captain, John Cutler. The name of the craft 
destined to be ked with human pains and 
to echo with human groans was the Jolly 
Bachelor; and yet no one doubts the re | of 
Peter Faneuil, and his public spirit is attested by 


the memorial halt bearing his name. 
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More Than Usual. 


An amusing instance of the extent to which a 
realistic artist may satisfy himself is given in 
a little story told by W. P. Frith, R. A. 


It concerns an artist by the name of Wilkins, 
who had acquired a reputation which seemed 
greater to him than to any one else. He painted 
a number of pictures of dead game, which 
received considerable praise. may yy was 
a group of dead rabbits. These rabbits a critic | 
commended in Wilkins’s hearing as “remarkably | 


true to\nature.”’ 

“Nature, sir!” replied the artist, in his most ' 
pous manner. “Yes, I flatter myself there 
is more nature in those rabbits than you usually 


see in rabbits!” 
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EXPRESSLY FOR THE FINE TRADE 
WINTHROP M. BAKER, 


643 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Offensive 
Perspiralion 


is readily overcome by dusting 
the skin with Comfort Powder. 
It makes the 
wholesome and dissipates all 











flesh sweet and 





odor. 


-@infort Powder 


|does not check the perspiration. 


It neutralizes the scalding fluids 
that do harm and 
soft and sweet. 


leaves the 
skin smooth, 
Please try it. 


All druggists. 2c. and Sc. Sample free. 


Comfort Powder Co., Hartford, Ct. 
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At All Grocers. 





| FEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





The INGALLS’ 
HYGIENIC 
$2.50 Shoe. 


It is made by our 
New Double Seamed 
Tackless Process, 
the solesbeing sewed £ 

with ‘Thread, ’ 
givens cial potent 














prevent bu burnin; ‘and 
rawing of the feet, 
so annoying to the 
wearer, These 
features make it 
themost Flexible, 
Perfect Fitting 


& 
Shoe made for 
Women. 





Sor postage and we will send them prepaid. 


35 Y 
Unequalled for Children. eee eee ee 


We want one shoe 
dealer in each city 
and town in the U.S. 
to handle these shoes. 





Uf not obtainable of your shoe-man send us $2.50 and 25 cts. 


CHAS. H. INGALLS & COMPANY, Lynn, Mass. 
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Delicious and tidens. 





Cut of Bear on Every Package. 











ARMOUR PACKING CO., 


Luncheor 
Beef 


icate process 
pw ee with its 
manufacturers. 
It is i 


superior to 
ordinary canned 


meat. At all 













MIX IN A 
HOT BRAN 
MASH ONCE 
¢ EVERY 

I} pay 










A SMALL 





on request, 





KANSAS CITY, MO., U.S. A. 
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; also booklet of valuable informant 
‘ worth dollars to you, we send it F 
» 


quickly. 
them the same treatment. 


Consultation Free, } 


4 
Headache Sufferers should ‘ 
cousult us by mail. Wehavea 
harmless remedy in ‘ 


Eureka 
Headache Cure, } 


that can cure you, relieving the 

worst he e in 10 minutes. 

We send a trial ston. e FREE, ¢ 
oe. , may be 


per dozen. 
} one D its, Grocers, Feed Dealers or 


2p. sats package, for 8 4 

















3 Fr Motting Hens, 






QUANTITY 
RRS di? 


t Sheridan’s === Powder 


It helps hens to get their new coats 
Pullets will lay early if you give 
Follow these 
suggestions and you will have—as others 
have who have tried the plan — an abun- 
dance of eggs in the fall and winter 
months, when they sell for 25 to 45 cents 


I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., BOSTON, 


EUREKA HEADACHE CURE 60., a 4, N. i. § ‘ Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent Sree. } 
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SAPS 
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WASHES 
CLOTHS, 
DISHES, 
SILVERWARE, 
POTS, PANS, 
WINDOWS, 
WOODWORK, 








“JUST THE NICEST. 5: 


[OWNEY’S 


Lad 
YOUR GROCER SELLS IT. 


-A- Useful-Present~ 


““Name on Every Piece.” 


delightful flavors. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


re &Co., New ord, Address correspondence to 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 





Send for Premium List, F. 








SEPTEMBER 8, 





1898, 





ETC. Chocolate Bonbons. 


World-famous gor their delicious quality and 
Trial Package 1!0Oc. in Stamps. 
a not to be Ly + of eqalere we ae send on receipt 
ee of price: 1-Ib, bo 2-1b. box. 1.20; 1b. box, 1.80; 
$ID. box, $3. "Delivered free in’ U nited States. 
120 High Street, Boston. 
Boston Retail Store, 416 Washington Street. 
New York Retail Store, 1123 Broadway (25th Street). 

















“ NOTHING BUT 








WILL DO.” 


Sauce) is peculiar to itself. It 


for Sample Can. 


Non yy Gornp's 


THE DELICIOUS FLAVOR OF 


Van Camp’s Boston Baked Pork 
and Beans (prepared with Tomato 


preferred by discriminating people. 
Wholesome and convenient; good 
hot or cold. Send 6cts. in stamps 
Booklet Free. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 336 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. | 
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THE NEW COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE. 


Freight 
Paid 


$19. 


Time 
for Fall 
Sewing. 


Green’s Landing, Me., Jan. 1, 1897. 

‘My New Companion Sewing Machine, which I received from = nearly three years 
ago, has proved very satisfactory. It is fully as good as the machines which are being 
sold here for from $45.00 to $50.00. It does good work and is a first-class Machine in 
every respect.”’ CARRIE L. JOHNSON. 

Harmon, Ill., May 20, 1897. 

“ After a sufficient test of the New Companion Sewing Machine, my wife declares 
that it has no superior, and is better for its work than any $55 5-00 Machine she has ever 
sewed with. Several ladies of our town have examined it and coincide in her judgment. 
The Machine runs so easily and almost noiselessly, and is therefore a great improvement 
on some others that we have had.”’ JOHN WILLIAMS. 

Syracuse, N. Y., June 4, 1897. 

“Referring to the New Companion Sewing Machine I will say that words do not 
express the praises we would like to give it. It is just as good as a $65.00 machine. We 
have tried many other machines but have liked none so well as we do the New 
Companion.” SUSAN DEWEY. 
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Our Illustrated Pamphlet will tell you more about the 
New Companion Sewing Machine. Send for it. 


PERRY MASON & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


Publishers of The Youth’s Companion. 











LADIES’ SEAL eee 
POCKET-BOOK. 
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This beautiful Pocket-Book 
*‘combination’”’ style, strongly made. It contains the 
usual compartments for bills, specie, cards, etc. It is 
only by ordering this Pocket-Book in large quantities 
that we are enabled to make our subscribers this remark- 
able premium offer.’ 


The Corner Mountings are of Solid Silver. 


Given to Companion subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 5c. for postage and packing. Sold for $1 post-paid. 


is made of real seal, 


SILVER INITIAL OFFER. On receipt of 
10 cents additional we will include and put 
on the Pocket-Book a Solid Silver Initial. 


PERRY MASON & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


Puolishers of The Youth’s Companion. 
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